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FLIGHT FROM ASSIMILATION AND TRIAL AND 
ERROR IN SPANISH LINGUISTICS 


LIGHT from assimilation is that phenomenon which occurs in 

the process of a reaction against assimilation when assimilation 
would result in oversimplification (ambiguity). Thus, if sound A 
is in danger of being assimilated completely (with a threatened re- 
sultant oversimplification) to sound B, just before the assimilation 
becomes complete A becomes overpronounced, and this overpro- 
nunciation regularly causes lengthening (doubling). Next, the 
doubled A or one half of it starts to become differentiated from B. 
The differentiating sound will take on the form of the nearest stable 
sound in the language, or will approach it as soon as possible, i.e. 
it will follow the path which affords the shortest (easiest) escape 
from the threatened oversimplification. If necessary (i.e. if there 
is still danger of assimilation) it will continue to undergo a further 
differentiation (flight) until this danger is past.! 

By trial and error we mean the method exercised by all the 
members of a linguistic community, over a relatively long period of 
time, in the (unconscious) ultimate selection of the new sound in all 
linguistic changes. 

We shall present evidence taken from the Documentos lingiits- 
ticos* which, we believe, shows these phenomena at work. We 
realize that the mere finding of various spellings of the same word 
does not necessarily indicate that the actual sound represented by 
these spellings varied, but, on the other hand, the fact that certain 
variants occur with such great frequency leads us to conclude that 






1Cf. H. A. Deferrari, Outline of a Theory of Linguistic Change, Washington, 
1941, p. 7. 


2 Cf. ibid., p. 20. 


*R. Menéndez Pidal, Documentos lingiiisticos de Espafia (Reino de Castilla), 
I, Madrid, 1919. 
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these variations in spelling actually did represent different sound- 
values. 

Our evidence might be derived from examples of spellings .- 
lated to almost any or all phonetic changes. However, we shall 
limit ourselves to two cases of phonetic change in Old Spanish, with 
which we are most familiar, and concerning which we have collected 
the most data, namely, the development of the sound represented 
by Latin initial f, and, secondly, the development of the generally 
called inorganic h which frequently occurs as the first letter of words 
having an original Latin [j.] before an unstressed syllable.‘ 

In the case of the first development (initial f) we present the 
theories of several scholars: : 

Menéndez Pidal * maintains that early Old Spanish f was pro- 
nounced as a labiodental and that its change to h was due to the 
influence of the Iberian-Basque. He bases his opinion on the fact 
that he has found that the great majority of early examples of h 
for f occur in territory contiguous to the land of the Basques. With 
regard to the preservation of the f before ue, this author believes that 
the diphthongization took place at a very remote date, and that the 
retention of the f in this case proceeds from diverse regional 
influences. 

Hanssen ° has the following: ‘‘Wo f dem heutigen f entspricht, 
ist derselbe laut anzunehmen. Wo es jetzt verstummt ist, war es 
wahrscheinlich ein laut mit doppelter, labialer und postpalataler 
reibung (kombination der lateinischen und einer _iberischen 
frikativa).” 

Meyer-Liibke ’ believes that the isolated cases in which h ap- 
pears for f in the earliest Spanish writings prove that ‘‘déja a cette 
époque le signe f ne représentait pas une labio-dentale, mais tout 
au plus une spirante sourde bilabiale et peut-étre seulement la 
simple aspiration.” 

The same author presents the following objections to the Iberian- 

‘ For a complete chronological investigation of these questions cf. the author’s 
H and Related Sounds in Old Spanish, in press. 


5 R. Menéndez Pidal, Origenes del espafiol, Madrid, 1926, pp. 219-240. The 
1929 ed. has no important changes in this matter. Cf. J. Orr, “F >H, phénoméne 
ibére ou roman?,” Revue de linguistique romane, 1936, XII, for interesting evidence 
against the Iberian-Basque influence on this change. 

*F. Hanssen, Spanische Grammatik auf historischer Grundlage, Halle, 1910, 
p. 42. 


7 W. Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire des langues romanes, trad. fran. par E. Rabiet, 
Paris, 1890, I, 354. 
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Basque theory: * ‘‘Wenn die Iberer kein f besassen, so wire h kaum 
der niichstliegende Ersatzlaut gewesen, vielmehr wiirde man b oder 
einfachen Schwund des f erwarten. Vor allem aber miisste man 
voraussetzen, dass jedes f zu h geworden wire. Dem ist aber nicht 
so, vielmehr bleibt f vor r und ué. . . .” 

Baist * inclines toward accepting the theory of the Basque in- 
fluence on this change. However, he admits that a complete aver- 
sion for f is contradicted by the fact that f continues to exist in 
Portuguese and “‘mindestens in fr- auch im Castilischen.”’ 

Ford '° has: ‘‘In popular pronunciation the L. f became a Spanish 
aspirate before a vowel sound; it remained as f, i.e. as a labiodental 
spirant, before the diphthong ue and in combination with r.”’ 

Deferrari " assumes that the early Latin colonists brought with 
them to Spain a bilabial pronunciation for the letter f. “This 
[#],” he says, “‘may ieasonably be assumed as the starting point 
for both f and a certain variety of h.”’ This h he describes as 
approximately a [¢]. He suggests that the tongue position of this 
early Latin f in Spain would range between the position for [7] 
and the position for [w]. ‘‘The close resemblance of these early 
h’s and f’s,” he says, ‘‘would account for the apparent ease with 
which the h finally supplanted the f.”” Regarding the presence of a 
[f] before r and we Defarrari believes that this [f] is a development 
of the [¢] from the early [#]. This [¢] or one of its variants, he 
believes, would be easily absorbed by a following rolled r or a [w] 
of the diphthong we, the result being that a reaction against over- 
simplification (flight from assimilation) occurred and produced 
the [f]. 

It is evident that all theories previous to that of Deferrari are 
surprisingly lacking in presenting a sound phonological explanation 
for this Old Spanish problem. We believe that Deferrari’s hy- 
pothesis is essentially sound. 

We suggest that the original [@] pronunciation of Latin initial 
f, as it was brought to Spain, gradually weakened to a [¢] (or one 
of its variants, depending on the tongue position of the following 

*W. Meyer-Libke, Hinfihrung in das Studium der romanischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft, Heidelberg, 1920, pp. 237-238. 

*G. Baist, ‘‘Die Spanische Sprache,” in Gréber’s Grundriss*, Strassburg, 
1904-6, I, 898. 

10 J, D. M. Ford, Old Spanish Readings, Boston, 1934, p. xxviii. 

“H. A. Deferrari, “Notes on the Value of H in Old Spanish,” Hispanic 


Review, 1936, IV, 185, and in his forthcoming The Phonology of Italian, Spanish 
and French. 
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sound), and was still represented in the spelling by f. We maintain 
that the examples we shall present with doubling of the initial f in 
spelling (the doubling very likely representing the sound [¢¢] or 
one of its variants), are evidence of an (unconscious) flight from 
complete assimilation of this initial [¢], which flight took place, 
for a time at least, in the speech of a part of the members of the 
linguistic community even in those cases in which the ultimate 
linguistic status revealed, after, and as a result of, the (unconscious) 
process of trial and error, that such dissimilation (flight from as- 
similation) was unnecessary. However, in the case of the initial 
sound before rolled r and the [w] of ve further flight from assimila- 
tion was (unconsciously) found necessary as a result, again, of the 
trial and error process. ; 
Hence, in those cases in which the [¢] ultimately dropped out, 
the flight from assimilation (i.e. the doubling of the [¢] represented 
by the spelling ff) was found to be unnecessary. In those cases in 
which the [¢] ultimately became [f], the flight from assimilation 
(i.e.the same doubling of the [¢] represented likewise by the spell- 
ing ff) was proved to be necessary. Thus, the whole process 
described above is a manifestation of the unconscious interplay 
between assimilation (conservation of energy) and dissimilation 
(the need for clarity), as described by Deferrari.™ 
- In presenting our material from the Documentos lingiitsticos we 
shall give the total number of words with initial f without listing 
them and then list those with initial ff. We believe that the many 
examples with initial ff are evidence of the strengthening of the 
initial sound (whatever sound the f or ff may have represented at 
the various times) to prevent its being assimilated to the following 
sound. In other words, this is the flight from assimilation making 
its appearance in the spellings in these documents. For complete- 
ness, we are including all words having an initial f or ff, even words 
which are evidently more Latin than Romance. We include as 
initial those words which have an f or ff initial after a prefix, and 
also f or ff initial in a second element of compound words. Further- 


2H. A. Deferrari, Outline of a Theory of Linguistic Change, Washington, 1941, 
p. 21. A careful study of all the factors which (to the best of our knowledge) 
might possibly be involved in these cases of initial doubling in Spanish convinces 
us that such doubling is not the result of the same specific factors which bring about 
that well-known doubling in Italian and Old French when the “initial” consonant 
occurs in the interior of certain types of phonetic groups. However, evidence is 
available to show that the Italian and Old French phenomena may also be ex- 
plained in terms of Deferrari’s theory. 






















analogy. 


initial ff. 


lowing (14) cases of initial ff: 





ffuturis affirmo 
Fferrant ffacen 
Alffonso 























Ffaro Alffonsso 


















offerecio Villa ffandin (2) 
ffacta (7) deffesas (2) 
ffecha (2) offrenda 

ffijos Fferdinando 
offresco Alleffonso 
conffirmo Fferrand (2) 
Bilfforado Fferdinandus 
affrontaciones (6) Fferrando (4) 
alffierez Fferrande 
Alffonso (2) Fferrant (2) 
fferruz (2) F fernandez (2) 
flide Fferran (4) 





















ffiz (7) Ffernando (7) 
ffazer (24) ffues 

ffiadores (11) ffuent (4) 
ffecha (47) ffinco (4) 
Alffonso (10) ffacta (7) 

ffuy (4) ffrey (9) 

ffue (15) fferrero (6) 
Alffonsso (23) ffinamiento 
Fferran (6) ffisiesse (2) 
Ffelipe (4) ffio (2) 
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more, we have included a few words with an interior ff which may 
be explained on the basis of the assumption that these words were 
considered compounds by the “learned” scribes. In any case, 
whether that assumption be true or not, it is our opinion that we 
are dealing in the case of these few words with a kind of “‘learned”’ 


We shall present our material chronologically by centuries: 


In the 11th century there are 22 cases of initial f and 0 cases of 


In the 12th century there are 436 cases of initial f and the fol- 
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ffijos (3) 
ffora 


In the first half of the 13th century there are 2867 cases of initial 
f and the following (91) cases of initial ff: 


Ffernant 


Ffonsadera 


ffazemos 
ffago 
affirmad 


affirmada (2) 


affirme 
affirmes 
affirma 
ffrey (2) 


deffender (10) 


ffata 
enffrenada 


In the second half of the 13th century there are 973 cases of 
initial f and the following (681) cases of initial ff: 


ffijos (7) 
ffinque (2) 
Ffaro (5) 


ffuentes (2) 


ffagan (2) 
conffirme 
ffatal 

ffuesse (2) 
ffecho (7) 
Alffaro (2) 





ffrayres (4) 
affirmado 


ffamde 
ffiadores (2) 
ffue 
offerenda 
fiinquen 
Ffernando (2) 
ffueron 
alffonsis 
ffreyres (2) 
Ffraderic 
ffinco 
Ffernan 
deffiendo 









Alffon (11) 
ffija (5) 
ffata (12) 
Fferrando (14) 
ffasen 
ffiador (3) 
ffaser (2) 
affuero (2) 
ffuero (11) 
ffuessen (2) 
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alffonssis (3) 
ffray 

ffaze (2) 
ffoja 
Fferrandez (16) 
Fferrant (7) 
ffechos 
ffurtada (2) 
ffruente (3) 
Ffenant 
ffrontera 
ffirmas 
ffaga (4) 
jnffiernos 
fiesta 
ffiziere (2) 


ffizioron (3) 
ffis (3) 

ffijo (28) 
offeresco 
ffechas (4) 
offresco 
ffizo (4) 
Ffernant (3) 
Ffrias (21) 
ffirme (13) 
F fernandez (4) 
ffazerlis 
ffide (8) 
ffasta (24) 
ffago (6) 
ffizi 
Yileffonsso 
fferiere 


desaffiados 
desaffiasse 
ffiziesse 
ffallaremos 
alffabas (13) 
alffaba 
Ffortuyn (2) 
ffizieredes 
jnffantes 
affruenta (3) 
affruentan (2) 
Fferrand (3) 
Ffrederic 
ffallaredes (3) 
conffessor 
desffazer 
ffiziessemos (2) 
ffiziemos (4) 
jnffierno 

ffe 

Calafforra (2) 
affirmamos 
Alffonsus 
deffiendo (3) 
Ffromesta (2) 
Ffelin (2) 
ffara 
deffendieron 
ffranqueza (2) 
ffranquezas (4) 
deffenda 

F francisco 
deffendemos (3) 
Ffortun 
ffigieron 

ffrio (2) 

ffaza (2) 
ffassta 
alffaqueque 


Acoffra 
fferias 
ffesico (2) 
Ffalcon (2) 
ffiziessen 
deffesas 
deffendidos 
Fferrandes 
Joffre (2) 
loffre 
alffolis 
deffendemiento (2) 
affinen 
ffundan 
ffuera (3) 
fforera 
ffagamos (3) 
ffuere (6) 
ffueron (3) 
deffendemos 
ffeziesse 
conffadres (3) 
conffadria 
ffazemos (5) 
Ffurtunno 
ffabre 
affuera 
ataffarrada 
ffallando 
ffiadora 

ffin 

affazer 
fflota 
ffornos 
ffizieron 
taffullas (9) 
officiales 
ffiziera 
ffallamos 
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ffebroarij 
fizesse 
soffrir 
Tariffa 
Iuffre 
deffesa 
ffizieren 
ffrontada 
inffante (2) 
jnffante (13) 
ffondon (2) 
conffirmamos 
de ffendemos 
desaffueros ~ 
ffino 
confirmo 
conffirmamjento 
conffirmola 
ffirmedumbre 
fiirm:da 
ffueros (3) 
Ffierrero 
deffender 
ffiadura 
ffinquedes 
ffranqueo (3) 
ffigiesse 

ffiel (3) 
Taffur 
Ffradrig 
ffazen (4) 
ffazien 
ffagades (3) 
ffanegas 
Ffelizes (3) 
Ffeliges 
taffuerias 
ffinca 


raffeces 


In the 14th century there are 378 cases of initial f and the 
following (465) cases of initial ff: 





ffue (9) 
Fferrand (12) 
Fferrando (11) 
Ffernant 
Fferrandes (19) 
Fferrandez (23) 
Fferran (3) 
Ffernan 
Fferrant (2) 
Fferrnand 
Alffon (8) 
ffray (10) 
Ffitero 

ffasen (2) 
ffasta (11) 
fiiador (8) 
ffuero (5) 
ffueron (7) 

ffi 

ffijo (31) 
ffiziestes (2) 
ffuera (3) 
Ffrias (3) 
ffuere (4) 
ffijos (9) 
ffijas (12) 
ffiio (2) 
Boniffaz (3) 
ffinca 

ffecho (5) 

ffu (2) 
fliziessen (3) 
ffialdat (2) 
deffiendo 


In the 15th century there are 366 cases of initial f and the fol- 
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ffago (5) 
ffaga (3) 
ffecha (20) 
Ffranges 
ffiziesse (3) 
ffis (3) 
benefficiados 
paciffica (2) 
ffuy (8) 
fforma 

ffiz (18) 
ffazemos (4) 
ffazer (16) 
ffrancas 
ffagades (5) 
ffebrero (3) 
offigiales (2) 
ffuer (2) 
jnffante (11) 
ffablo 

ffallo 
ffallamos 
ffisierdes 
ffuesse 
ffructa (2) 
ffirme (7) 
deffendemos 
conffirmacion (2) 
deffiendan 
ffagan (3) 
fio 

ffazen (2) 
ffacer (2) 
deffendjmjento 


lowing (7) cases of initial ff: 


ffecha (2) 


For convenience, and to show the regions of the occurrences, we 
present our material arranged in the following table: 


ffise 


ffuerca (2) 
ffija (9) 
ffaze 

Ffita (3) 
affinconos 
affruenta (2) 
ffrutos 


af ncamjento (2) 


fhucar 
ffinque 
ffagamos 
ffize (3) 
Ffalcon (2) 
ffin (3) 

F francisco 
F francisco 
ffrayres (4) 
ffazien 
offigios 
Alffonsso (3) 
ffazedes (4) 
ffaser (7) 
ffranca (2) 


Guadalffaiara (3) 


deffender 
deffendedor 
ffiso 

ffizo (2) 
alffagem 
flicando 
{finado 
ffisiese 
ffronteraz 
fforno 


Fferrand 


ffinar 
ffinare 
ffiando 
ffaran 
ffisieren 
Ffagunt 
ffechura 
confirmamos 
ffranquezas (2) 
ffechos 
ffrontera 
inffantes 
ffirmadaz 
ffizie 
ffiziese (3) 
ffiziesen 
ffase 
affaser 
reffaser 
ffiere 

fiecja 
ffizierdez 
ffeziestes 
ffasie (2) 
ffuego 

ffjo 

ffinase 

ffe (2) 
conffessor 
ffechas 
ffuessen (2) 
Ffortun 
Alffonso (4) 
ffirmada 


ffuy (3) 
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Century 





2nd % 
of 
13th 





La Montafia ‘ : 


Campo ¥: 
ff: 

Castilla : 
del Norte ff: 

Rioja Alta : 

Rioja Baja 

Alava 

Burgos 


Osma 


Valladolid 

y Cerrato 
Segovia y 

Avila 
Sigiienza 
Toledo 
Cuenca 
Plasencia 
Andalucia 
Murcia 


372 Totals f: 436 | 2867 
ff: 14] 91 





























We come now to our second case, the development of the gen- 
erally-called inorganic h which frequently occurs as the first letter 
of words having an original Latin [7] before a front vowel (including 
[a }) in the unstressed position, such as in hermano, hinojo, etc. 

In general, this h has been passed over by linguistic scholars as 
a non-phonetic development. Let us see what a few of them have 
said regarding this h: 

Hanssen “ speaking of Modern Spanish h has: “ Das h is fiir die 
meisten Spanier ein stummes zeichen. Man setzt es aus etymo- 
logischen griinden: hombre, hacer, hermano. .. .”” He makes no 


8 Op. cit., p. 40. 
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attempt to explain the meaning of this remark, which obviously is 
so general and vague that it is practically meaningless. 

Baist '* speaking of Vulgar Latin [7] says: ‘“‘ Vor unbetontem e, 
i tritt Abfall ein. . . .” 

Meyer-Liibke '* states that in this position the [7] ‘‘devient une 
pure aspiration, puis tombe complétement.”’ 

Ford ' has the following: ‘In the unaccented syllable the V. L. 
y disappeared before e, 7: germanum > iermano > ermano, now written 
hermano (with inorganic h). . . .” 

Bourciez '” has the following remarks, in which he is apparently 
following Meyer-Liibke, on Vulgar Latin [7]: “‘Lorsque ce y était 
devant e ou 7 atones, il est passé d’abord, semble-t-il, A une aspira- 
tion h qui s’est effacée ensuite (esp. hermano=germanum, hiniesta, 
helar).”’ 

Menéndez Pidal '* in citing a few examples, such as, hgermanos, 
Naghara, etc., says: ‘También aparece la h al lado de g 01, ayudando 
a distinguir el sonido de z, pero muy rara vez... .”’ The same 
author has: !* “La G oJ se conservan con el mismo sonido prepalatal 
del latin vulgar, sélo ante vocal anterior acentuada.... Ante 
vocal anterior inacentuada se pierde la fricativa (descdrtese la h 
que inutilmente introdujo la ortografia en muchos casos). . . .” 

Deferrari *° says that this generally-called inorganic h might 
represent ‘“‘an unvoiced [7] which would not be an unusual inter- 
mediate stage in the ultimate dropping of that [j]. The A of 
hinojos<genuculos (for geniculos) and the h of hermano <germanu 
could not then be called inorganic, since, according to this theory, 
they are normal phonetic results of the Vulgar Latin [7 ].” 

With the exception of Meyer-Liibke and Bourciez (who do sup- 
pose that the [7] becomes an aspiration, h, before becoming silent, 
although they do not determine just what sound the letter did 
represent) no worthwhile attempt has been made to account for 
the presence of this h prior to Deferrari’s hypothesis, which seems to 
be very plausible. 

4 Op. cit., p. 899. 

1% W. Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire des langues romanes, I, 351. 

16 Op. cit., p. xxix. 

17 FE. Bourciez, Eléments de linguistique romane’, Paris, 1930, p. 406. 


18 R. Menéndez Pidal, Origenes del espafiol, Madrid, 1926, p. 66. The 1929 
ed. has no important changes in this matter. 

1 R. Menéndez Pidal, Manual de gramdtica histérica espaiiola’, Madrid, 
1934, p. 103. 

* H. A. Deferrari, “Notes on the Value of H in Old Spanish,” Hispanic 
Review, 1936, IV, 186. 
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We shall present the various spellings in the Documentos lin- 
giitsticos of the two words hermano (and words based on it) and 
enero which had an original Vulgar Latin [7] before an unstressed 
syllable in the initial postion, to show what we believe is evidence 
of a reaction against the complete assimilation of this [7], i.e. evi- 
dence of the flight from assimilation, even though this initial sound 
eventually became silent. Thus, this rather wide divergence in 
spelling for this initial sound is evidence of the theory of trial and 
error as set forth by Deferrari. 

We shall present our material in tabular form showing the region 
of occurrence and the century. We shall give only the examplesof 
the llth, 12th and 13th centuries, since the later examples show 
only the modern spelling. We maintain that the following initial 
letters of these two words (g-, j-, i- and h-), and also the hg- cited 
by Menéndez Pidal, are evidence of the above mentioned phe- 
nomena: * 


Region Century 
lith 12th 13th 
La Montafia: ermano (2) 


ermanos (3) 
hermano (2) 


Campo: ermano (2) ermano (4) 
iermano ermanu 
ermanos (4) 
ermana (4) 
hermanos 


enero (2) 
Castilla del Norte: ermano (12) 
ermanos (3) 
ermana 
hermano 
hermandat 
henero 
enero (2) 
Rioja Alta: germano ermano ermano (7) 
ermanos (6) 
ermana (2) 
ermanezes 
hermano 


% For evidence that the h of hinojos, for example, had phonetic value cf. 
Juan de Valdés, Didlogo de la lengua (15357), ed. Calleja, Madrid, 1919, p. 122. 





SPANISH LINGUISTICS 


Region 


llth 
Rioja Baja: 


Valladolid y Cerrato: 
Segovia y Avila: 


Sigiienza: 


Toledo: 


Cuenca: 


Plasencia: 


Century 
12th 


ermano 
iermana 


ermano 
lermano 
jermano 
hermanos 


hermanos 


13th 


ermano (2) 
ermanos 
ermana 
hermano (3) 
enero 
ermano (11) 
ermanos (6) 
hermano (7) 
hermana 
hermandat (6) 
enero 
ermano (3) 
ermana (3) 
iermano (3) 
Ermano 
hermano (2) 
ermano 
ermana 
hermanas 
hermanos (2) 
hermana (2) 
ermano (2) 
ermanos 
ermand (sic) 
enero 
ermano (2) 
ermanos (2) 
ermana (2) 
hermano (2) 
hermana 
hermanos (4) 
hermanas 
coermano 
enero (3) 
janero 
ienero 
ermano 
ermanos 
hermano (3) 
hermano 
hermanos 
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Region Century 
llth 12th 13th 

Andalucia: ermano 
hermano (2) 
janero 
jenero (2) 
enero 

Murcia: hermano (2) 


As we have previously stated, it is our conviction that evidence 
similar to that presented above may also be derived from examples 
of early spellings related to almost any or all phonetic changes in 
Old Spanish, or in any other language. The evidence used in this 
study is presented as an example of a phase of research which we 
believe will prove to be of extreme importance in our understanding 
of linguistics. 

Wiiuiam B. Hawkins 


Catholic University of America 





LIBROS DE SINONIMIA ESPANOLA 


A historia de la sinonimia espafiola es, en gran parte, un terreno 
relativamente poco explorado. Las enciclopedias espafiolas no 
traen sobre el asunto sino noticias escasfsimas; las mas, de fuente 
francesa. Y los autores de libros recientes sobre aspectos diversos 
de la cuestién harfan creer, segin sus Prélogos, que apenas si se la 
ha tratado antes en espafiol. Sin embargo, esta historia es bastante 
larga y detallada, y entre los personajes que en ella figuran se 
encuentran algunos de los mds destacados de la literatura y lexico- 
grafia espafiolas. Establecer una bibliografia critica de las obras de 
sinonimia como base para la historia de la cuestién en espafiol es la 
finalidad de este estudio." 

La evolucién de los estudios sinonimicos ha sido relatada por lo 
menos dos veces, que yo sepa: la primera en 1855 por Juan Eugenio 
Hartzenbusch, y la segunda por José Maria Sbarbi en 1879. Mas 
que trabajos amplios y detallados, estos articulos son bosquejos 
rapidos de la materia que sélo proporcionan algunos de los datos 
principales. Hartzenbusch dedica a la cuestién unas seis pdginas 
en un Prélogo que escribié a la Coleccién de sinénimos de la lengua 
castellana ? de José Joaquin de Mora, y Sbarbi, en un artfculo titu- 
lado Sinonimia,’ le consagra unas siete paginas. 

Entre las fuentes bibliogrdficas que catalogan los diccionarios, 
las colecciones y los estudios de sinénimos espajfioles, es la principal 
y tinica * importante la Biblioteca histérica de la filologta castellana * 
de Cipriano Mufioz y Manzano, conde de la Vifiaza. 


1 E] gran nimero de articulos de sinonimia publicados en revistas varias no 
se registra en este ensayo, porque le daria una extensién desmedida para su publica- 
cién en una revista. 

2 Madrid, 1855, pags. v—xi. 

* Este articulo se imprimié en el tomo I de El averiguador universal, Madrid, 
enero de 1879. Es una contestacién a dos preguntas sometidas por un lector 
al redactor de la revista en 15 de enero de 1879: jExisten verdaderos sinénimos en 
nuestra lengua? jCudntos y cudles tratados se han escrito en nuestro idioma 
acerca de esta materia? Sbarbi contesta a la primera pregunta en cuatro pdginas, 
y a la segunda desde la pagina 32 a la 35, es decir, en unas tres pdginas de a dos 
columnas. 

‘Es de notar, segtin el indice de materias descrito en el Prélogo, que la 
Bibliografia de la gramdtica y lexicografia castellanas (La Habana, 1903-16) de 
José A. Rodriguez Garcia debia incluir una seccién sobre la sinonimia en el tercer 
tomo, pero no se publicaron mds que los dos primeros. 

5 Madrid, 1893, 1112 pags. deadoscolumnas. La seccién titulada Sinénimos 
esta en las péginas 863-872. 
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No se puede empezar esta relacién allf donde Sbarbi y La Vifiaza 
la dejaron hacia fines del siglo pasado. Parece imprescindible em- 
pezar por el principio: en primer lugar, porque he podido descubrir 
cierto nimero de datos nuevos en mis propias investigaciones, y en 
segundo lugar porque tuve, naturalmente, ocasién de aprovechar los 
catdlogos bibliogrdficos de estos cincuenta Ultimos afios que afiaden 
muchos datos a los reunidos por Hartzenbusch, Sbarbi y La Vifiaza 
sobre la sinonimia espafiola de sus épocas respectivas. Aparte de 
estos factores, hay otro que me parece de igual peso: es que he con- 
seguido ver casi todas las obras de sinonimia del siglo XIX y muchas 
del siglo XX. Esto me ha permitido consignar ciertas conclusiones 
que han escapado a mis antecesores en estos trabajos de investiga- 
cién, pues los tratados andan esparcidos en diversas bibliotecas de 
Europa y América. 


I 


El estudio de la sinonimia espafiola como materia de investigacién 
lingiifstica arranca del siglo X VIII, pues hacia 1750 se comenzé a 
discutir en serio la cuestié6n de los sinénimos, proclamdndose al 
mismo tiempo la falta que hacfa un diccionario de este género. Por 
otro lado, desde un punto de vista mds amplio, la historia de la 
sinonimia se remonta a los orfgenes mismos del idioma. 

Como recurso del estilo, el empleo y aun la distincién de sinéni- 
mos desempefian naturalmente un papel importante en todos los 
escritos espafioles, a partir de los mds antiguos. Y también desde 
las primeras obras compuestas en lengua espafiola, se dan muchos 
casos en que los escritores, para llenar ciertas necesidades técnicas 
(legales, cientfficas u otras), se ven precisados a distinguir palabras 
andlogas que puedan crear confusién. Asf, en Las siete partidas, 
Alfonso X * incluye muchos departimientos, como él dice, de nombres 
sinédnimos. Costumbres y maneras, por ejemplo, se distinguen en 
esta forma: Aquéllas ‘“‘son bondades quel ome ha en si, e gana por 
luengo uso,” y éstas son ‘‘aquellas quel ome face con sus manos por 
sabiduria natural.’”’ Finalmente, el problema de los sinénimos se 
plantea, aunque incidentalmente, en obras como el Didlogo de la 
lengua de Juan de Valdés, en que el autor analiza las razones por 
las cuales, 


en la lengua castellana ay muchos vocablos, de los quales algunos no se 
usan, porque con el tiempo se an envegecido ... y . . . otros vocablos 


* Para una consideracién general de los trabajos lexicogrdficos de Alfonso X, 
véase Herbert A. Van Scoy, “Alfonso X as a Lexicographer,” Hispanic Review, 
1940, VIII, 277-284. 
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no se usan por ser algo feos, en lugar de los quales los hombres bien 
hablados an introduzido otros. . . .? 


Pero la cuestién fundamental para Valdés no est& en hacer re- 
saltar un matiz de sentido deslindando las vuces afines que discute; 
esencialmente, s6lo intenta determinar cudl o cudles de ellas son 
admisibles en el uso de su época. 

En cambio, los primeros tratados o diccionarios propiamente 
dichos de sinonimia espafiola no empiezan a aparecer antes de la 
segunda mitad del siglo XVIII. Y el punto de partida parece ser el 
Ensayo de los sinénimos de Manuel Dendo y Avila que salié a luz 
en Madrid en el afio de 1756.8 Este pequefio volumen de unas 136 
paginas, mds bien que un diccionario de sinénimos, es una discusién 
general sobre la importancia de la materia y las cuestiones estéticas 
y lingiifsticas que trae anejas. Sélo a titulo de ejemplos figuran 
algunas que otras distinciones de sinénimos: veintiséis, en todo. 
Asf, su valor practico es escaso, pero parece que es el primer libro de 
sin6énimos que puede consignarse. Escribiendo en 1806, el sinoni- 
mista Santiago Jonama ® dice del libro de Dendo: ‘‘ El primero que la 
haya tratado expresamente [la distincién de los sin6énimos ] creo que 
sea un tal Dendo, cuyas intenciones fueron mejores que su obra. 
Sin embargo, por entre la confusién de sus ideas no dejan de percibirse 
algunos rayos de luz, que dan a conocer sus disposiciones malo- 
gradas.”’ 

El Ensayo de Dendo sufrié severamente también a manos de otro 
critico. En 1800 el Mercurio de Espafia publicé un articulo muy 
extenso, en cuatro partes,!° en que un autor desconocido " examina 
y comenta punto por punto las doctrinas y las distinciones de Dendo. 

7 Didlogo de la lengua, ed. Clasicos Castellanos, pég. 100. 

®Es la fecha que trae el ejemplar de la Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid 
3/28502; Palau y Dulcet, Manual del librero hispano-americano, indica como fecha 
1757. La Vifiaza, op. cit., pag. 864, da como fecha de publicacién 1737, error 
evidente que él mismo corrige en las ‘‘ Erratas”’ al final del libro, donde la cambia 
a 1757. Sin embargo, en la misma pagina 864, afiade lo siguiente: ‘‘ Algunos 
ejemplares llevan en la portada la fecha del afio 1736; pero es la misma edicién.”’ 
Es patente que debe decirse 1756 en vez de 1736, segtin la fecha del ejemplar de la 


Biblioteca Nacional. Ademas, Sbarbi, op. cit., I, 32, da 1756 6 1757, diciendo 
que son “‘la misma edicién.” 

*En su Prélogo a Ensayo sobre la distincién de los sinénimos de la lengua 
castellana, Madrid, 1806, 192 pags. 

1° Febrero de 1800, pags. 176-204; mayo, paégs. 276-294; abril, pags. 356-386; 
mayo, pags. 35-55. 

"En Defensa del ensayo sobre la distincién de los sinénimos, Gerona, s.f. 


[18077], pag. 7, D. S. Jonama dice que este articulo “se atribufa a una persona 
de mucha nota.” 
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Termina la critica fustigando con dureza la labor del autor: ‘Es 
preciso confesar que el Ensayo de los sinénimos de Dendo es una obra 
mala; y no perderfa nada la verdad si afiadimos que es malfsima.”’ 
No obstante todo esto, el libro de Dendo es importante no tan sélo 
por ser hist6éricamente el primero de los estudios sinonfmicos es- 
pafioles, sino también porque dié origen a tantas discusiones y 
teorfas sobre la cuesti6n, como mds adelante veremos. {Qué prueba 
mas evidente de su importancia que la grande extensién del mismo 
articulo en que el autor llega al extremo de censurar tan detallada- 
mente su contenido? Es que el Ensayo de Dendo no pasé desaper- 
cibido. 

Si la obra de Dendo tuvo tan mala aceptacién, la Filosofia de la 
elocuencia * del fildlogo Antonio de Capmany y Montpalau se leyé 
y se coment6 muy favorablemente por varios sinonimistas sub- 
siguientes, y puede ser considerada como el punto de partida que 
ellos tuvieron. Tratando, entre otras muchas cuestiones de len- 
guaje, la de los términos sinénimos, Capmany empieza por examinar 
y rechazar de plano la idea de que el uso de varias palabras sinénimas 
juntas contribuye por sf solo a la riqueza del estilo de un escritor: 


Los que creen que esta exuberancia de palabras, que entre los vicios 
del estilo se llama pleonasmo, enriquece la oracién, ignoran ciertamente 
que no es el valor numeral de ellas el que enriquece el discurso, sino el 
que nace de su diversidad. 


Para Capmany, siempre hay diferencias de sentido entre las pala- 
bras sinénimas, las cuales se dejan ver en las ideas secundarias 0 ac- 
cesorias que cada palabra encierra: 


Examfinense de cerca, y se echard de ver luego que esta supuesta 
igualdad no abraza toda la extensién y valor de su significado; pues sdélo 
consiste en una idea principal que todas representan indefinida y lata- 
mente. Sin embargo, cada una diversifica esta idea por medio de otra 
secundaria 0 accesoria que constituye su propia y peculiar acepcién. 


Y, finalmente, para poner en claro estas distinciones, recomienda 
como punto de partida imprescindible el uso: 


La propiedad de las palabras se conoce mds por lo que ensefian los 
ejemplos, que por lo que ensefian sus definiciones, si éstas no son exactas 
y luminosas. El uso diverso a que aplicamos su significacién particular 
nos conducir4 a definirlas con toda propiedad. 


Y Capmany .termina su discusién de la sinonimia declarando: 


2 Madrid, 1777, 238 pdgs. 
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Me he detenido acaso mds de lo que era menester en este género de 
observaciones, para hacer mas sensible la falta que padece de un tratado 
particular de sinénimos nuestro riquisimo idioma, habiéndolo gozado 
ya casi todas las lenguas vivas de Europa."* 





José Lépez de la Huerta, autor del primer diccionario de sinéni- 
mos espafioles, cita y comenta “ las ideas de Capmany, llamdndole, 
sin nombrar al filélogo, ‘“‘uno de nuestros mejores escritores mo- 
dernos.” Jonama" indica que antes que se publicase la primera 
obra “‘completa’”’ sobre la materia, habia sido “propuesta y en- 
carecida por el autor de la Filosofia de la elocuencia,” cuyas doctrinas 
él mismo discute en su propia Introduccién. Y Gémez de la Cor- 
tina, en lo que probablemente es el primer libro de sinénimos publi- 
cado en América,’* no tan sélo cita al filélogo espafiol, sino que 
reproduce en su Prélogo varias pdginas enteras de la obra de Cap- 
many acerca de la sinonimia. 

Fué sélo doce afios después de la publicacién de la Filosofia de 
la elocuencia, en 1789, y hecho curioso, en Viena,'? cuando aparecié 
el primer diccionario de sinénimos espafioles, con el titulo ya indicado 
de Examen de la posibilidad de fijar la significacién de los sinénimos 
de la lengua castellana.'* El autor, José Lépez de la Huerta, declara 
en la Introduccién, que su obra es ‘‘nueva en nuestro idioma.” Y, 
en efecto, todas las afirmaciones de investigadores subsiguientes 
confirman esta pretensién de prioridad. Jonama'* declara que, 
‘aunque en las obras de nuestros buenos autores se halle alguna que 
otra reflexién sobre los sinénimos, D. José Lépez de la Huerta es el 
Gnico que ha publicado un tratado completo en esta materia.” 
Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch *° y Pedro Maria de Olive * dicen no 




































4% Es posible que Capmany proyectase compilar su propio diccionario de 
sindénimos, el cual nunca llegé a publicar. La Vifiaza, op. cit., pag. 864, menciona 
un manuscrito que describe asi: ‘‘Plan alfabético de un Diccionario de sinénimos 
castellanos por Don Antonio de Capmany,” aunque agrega que ignora ‘‘el para- 
dero del MS.” 

4 Introduccién a su Examen de la posibilidad de fijar la significacién de los 
sinénimos de la lengua castellana, Viena, 1789. 

15 Op. cit., Prélogo. 

6 Diccionario de sinénimos castellanos, Méjico, 1845. 

17 EF] autor fué “secretario de embajada en la corte de Viena,” segin la portada 
de las ediciones de 1789 y 1799. 

18 Es una edicién de 225 pags., publicada por la imprenta de Ignacio Alberti. 

18 Prélogo, op. cit. 

20 Prélogo a Coleccién de sinénimos de la lengua castellana por José Joaquin 
de Mora, Madrid, 1855. 

" Diccionario de sinénimos de la lengua castellana, Madrid, 1843. 
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conocer en materia de sinénimos nada anterior al diccionario de 
Huerta. 

El diccionario de sinénimos de Lépez de la Huerta es no tan sélo 
el primero, sino que a juzgar por el nimero de ediciones que alcanzé 
ha tenido (con excepcién de la obra de Olive,” publicada mucho 
después, en 1843) la mayor acogida de cuantos han aparecido en 
espafiol. Por un perfodo de casi cincuenta afios, desde 1789 hasta 
1835, la obra siguié reimprimiéndose. Hubo por lo menos ocho, y 
tal vez, nueve ediciones, y de diversos formatos. El Examen 
aparecié en un tomo, cada vez de diferente tamafio; en dos tomos; 
y aun hubo una edicién en letras microscépicas que se reimprimié 
a los cinco afios, cuando se hab{fa agotado la primera tirada.?* 

No es mucho que la obra de Huerta siguiese reimprimiéndose tan 
a menudo, pues hay motivo para creer que la cuestién de los sinéni- 
mos interesé intensamente a los espafioles de la primera parte del 
siglo XIX. Es sumamente interesante a este respecto lo que en 
1838 dicen en la advertencia preliminar mencionada antes los edi- 
tores de Sinénimos de la lengua castellana de José March: “‘En vista 
de la aceptacién con que han sido recibidos los Sinénimos de D. J. 
March en términos de haberse expendido con rdpidez la primera 
edicién, hemos verificado esta segunda.”” Mencionan también “el 


* E] Diccionario de Olive tuvo sélo tres ediciones, pero se reimprimié muchas 
veces la tercera desde 1875 hasta 1908. 

*% Palau y Dulcet, op. cit., dice que la obra se imprimié por primera vez en 
Madrid, en 1779. Esta, sin duda, en un error, pues en el Prélogo de su cuarta 
edicién de 1811 Huerta declara: ‘‘ Desde el afio de 1789 en que escribi en Viena 
esta obrilla la habia perdido enteramente de vista.” La primera edicién es de 
Viena, 1789, 225 pdgs.; la segunda de Madrid (Imprenta Real), 1799, 246 pdgs.; 
la tercera de Valencia, 1807, en dos tomos; la cuarta (asi llamada en la portada) 
de Valencia, 1811, en dos tomos; la edicién de Barcelona de 1819, en un tomo de 
321 pdgs., se Jama también la cuarta; como, asimismo, la de Valencia de 1821 en 
un tomo de 270 pdginas se llama la cuarta. (Esta tltima edicién de Valencia 
trae 67 articulos, desde la padgina 181 hasta la 247, titulados “ Articulos afiadidos 
en esta edicién,” que no estan incluidos ni en las microscépicas, que aparecieron 
mds tarde.) La edicién microscépica, descrita en Catalogue de la Bibliotheque 
de M. Ricardo Heredia como “jolie édition imprimée en caractéres microscopiques,” 
es de Madrid, 1830, reimpresa en la misma ciudad en 1835. Las ediciones micros- 
cépicas, incluyendo 31 paginas escritas por Nicasio Alvarez de Cienfuegos, se 
imprimieron con el titulo: Sinénimos castellanos de D. José Lépez de la Huerta y 
D. Nicasio Alvarez de Cienfuegos. Ademads, Huerta declara en el Prélogo del 
segundo tomo de la edicién de Valencia de 1811, que “‘en el afio de 1803 se habia 
dado a luz una nueva edicién.” Y finalmente, en una especie de nota preliminar 
de Sinénimos de la lengua castellana de D. J. March, de 1838, la imprenta de 
Oliva de Barcelona habla de una edicién que “imprimiremos luego de D. José 
Lépez de la Huerta.” 
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anhelo con que ha sido buscada [la obra ] por los literatos, el cual ha 
agotado la primera edicién en poco tiempo.” Se aprecia mds to- 
davia la importancia de estas afirmaciones, al recordar que el 
numero de ediciones de Huerta fué considerablemente mayor, y que 
su obra y la de Jonama fueron aun mds rebuscadas. 

Entre los literatos de la época que consagraron considerable 
atenci6n a la sinonimia se cuentan nombres de los mds distinguidos. 
Sabemos por una nota del Catalogue de la Bibliothéque de M. Ricardo 
Heredia™ que el gran bibliégrafo Bartolomé José Gallardo, por 
ejemplo, ley6 cuidadosamente a Huerta con el ldpiz en la mano. 
Describiendo el ejemplar de la edicién microscépica existente en 
aquella biblioteca, el Catalogue dice lo siguiente: ‘‘Cet exemplaire 
a appartenu au célébre bibliographe espagnol Gallardo; il porte sa 
signature sur le titre, et plusieurs notes autographes au crayon.” 

A juzgar por el nimero de manuscritos que repetidas veces se 
mencionan desde fines del siglo X VIII, se puede afirmar sin temor a 
exageracién que se hizo bastante comtin entre los literatos y lin- 
gilistas espafioles contempordneos de Huerta la costumbre o el 
pasatiempo de ejercitarse en distinciones de sinénimos. La Vifiaza 
cree que Gallardo escribié un tratado de sinénimos castellanos bajo 
el titulo de Filosofia de la lengua espafiola, pero que perdié el manus- 
crito en Sevilla en 1823, “al trasladarse a Cadiz el Gobierno,” 
segin el propio Gallardo explica.* Hartzenbusch * revela que hay 
varias colecciones de sinénimos manuscritas, ‘‘aunque sélo hemos 
visto unos cuantos articulos de la que principiaron a trabajar, afios 
ha, el difunto D. Mariano José de Larra (muerto en 1837) y su 
particular amigo, el Sr. D. Angel Iznardi.” Y Sbarbi*?’ menciona 
entre otros tratados de sinénimos manuscritos uno del célebre 
fabulista D. Juan de Iriarte. 

A estos ejemplos debiera afiadirse el caso muy curioso de Cien- 
fuegos. A ratos perdidos, él escribié también “por juego” alguno 
que otro articulo de sinédnimos. Cémo después de unos treinta afios 


* Namero 1475. 

6 La Vifiaza, op. cit., pag. 866. ‘‘Hasta el dia no ha parecido esta obra y 
comoquiera que Gallardo no ha mencionado mas que el titulo de ella, es dificil 
suponer con certeza cudl fuese la materia que en ella trataria, aunque puede con 
raz6n presumirse que la sinonimia castellana seria aqui el objeto preferente de su 
estudio.” Debe recordarse a este respecto que el Diccionario de sinénimos de 
Barcia aparecié en 1864 con el titulo de Filosofia de la lengua espafiola—Sinénimos 
castellanos, y que el de Carrién, publicado en 1873, se llama Diccionario de sinéni- 
mos o sea la propiedad del lenguaje filoséfico. 

% Op. cit., Prélogo. 

27 Op. cit., 1, 33. 
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su manuscrito pudo salvarse del olvido, por contraste con los arriba 
mencionados; cémo, en fin, su labor vino a figurar en la historia de 
la sinonimia espafiola, apareciendo al final de las ediciones micros- 
cépicas de Huerta de 1830 y 1835, es un dato bibliogrdfico de los 
mds raros. En su “‘Motivo de esta edicién,” los impresores 2* de 
estas ediciones microscépicas explican por qué casualidad llegaron a 
incluirse los sinénimos de Cienfuegos: 


Tratandose en la Real Imprenta de probar el cardcter de letra llamada 
por su pequefiez MICROSCOPICA, ocurrié desde luego que seria leyenda 
a propésito el Tratado de los sinénimos del Sr. Huerta, ya porque no es 
materia que por su enlace empefie a los lectores a seguir una larga narra- 
cién, que podria causarles cansancio en la vista, ya por el aprecio que 
hacen de este tratado todos los amantes del idioma. 

Principiada la impresioncita, se pensé que podia aumentarse ventajo- 
samente con material de la misma clase; sacando al propio tiempo de la 
oscuridad lo que merece estar a la vista del ptblico ilustrado. Véase 
cual es: 

A principios de este siglo se traté de hacer una coleccién de muestras 
de letra de todos los grados que posefa entonces y se fundian en este Real 
establecimiento; y como a la sazén se hallase de Redactor de la Gaceta 
y después del Mercurio el Sr. D. Nicasio Alvarez de Cienfuegos, se en- 
carg6 para el efecto de componer la parte literaria; y como por juego, 
digimoslo asi, nos dié esos cuantos sinédnimos que van con su nombre, y 
pueden muy bien figurar al lado de los de Huerta.” 


En vista de la aceptacién tan favorable de la obra de Huerta, y 
el interés que por la materia privaba en aquella época, no es mucho 
que el Examen tuviese varios continuadores. Como tales pueden 
considerarse Santiago Jonama, que publicé en 1806 su Ensayo sobre 
la distincién de los sinénimos de la lengua castellana,*® y José March, 
autor de Sinénimos de la lengua castellana, publicado en Barcelona 
en 1834. 

Jonama, en su Prélogo, se describe como discipulo de Huerta, 
declarando que ‘‘ha sido mi maestro y mi primer gufa en esta clase 
de investigaciones.”” Y en su Introduccién afirma: “He leido con 


28 Imprenta Real. 

2° Sbarbi, op. cit., I, 32, declara que “ya se habian publicado antes estos 
sinénimos (los de Cienfuegos), aunque a retoques, en la coleccién de Muestras de 
los punzones y matrices de la letra que se funde en el obrador de la Imprenta Real, 
1799.” 

%° Obra de 192 paginas, publicada en la Imprenta Real de Madrid, y reim- 
presa en un tomo de 176 paginas, Barcelona, 1836. 

31179 paginas; una segunda edicién de 214 paginas aparecié en Barcelona en 
1838. 
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mucha reflexién la obra del Sr. de Huerta, y creo haber penetrado 
mucho el sistema de sus ideas.’”’ March dice casi otro tanto cuando 
explica: ‘‘ Moviéme a publicar esta adicién * el deseo de llenar en 
algiin tanto, por mi parte, el vacio que se nota en los Ensayos sobre 
la distincién de los Sinénimos de la lengua castellana, publicados por 
D. José Lépez de la Huerta y D. 8. Jonama.”’ 

Tal vez no estarfa de mds mencionar aquf que aun en Inglaterra 
en esta misma época se evidencié considerable interés en la sinonimia 
espafiola y en los trabajos realizados sobre ella por Huerta. Es- 
cribiendo en 1826, L. J. A. McHenry * declara: ‘It was publicly 
intimated to him [the author], on the appearance of his Spanish 
Exercises, that a tract on Spanish synonymy was much wanted.” 
Mc Henry distingue en inglés unas ciento setenta acepciones, basdn- 
dose principalmente en las distinciones de Huerta, y parcialmente 
en las de Jonama. Incluye, ademas, frases en lengua espafiola 
sacadas de autores clésicos y modernos, desde Juan de Mena hasta 
Juan Meléndez Valdés, con objeto de ilustrar el uso de sus sinénimos. 

Huerta habfa iniciado una nueva serie de investigaciones lin- 
giiisticas en Espafia. Pero no sélo como primer sinonimista espafiol 
se le debiera recordar. Es uno de los mds perspicaces de todos, si no 
el mds perspicaz. El valor de su obra es mucho mds que meramente 
histérico, lo que, por desgracia, no pudiera decirse de la mayor parte 
de sus compatriotas que hasta hoy han tratado la materia. El 
erftico desconocido del Mercurio, después de tachar el tratado de 
Dendo de “‘malfsimo,” dice * acerca de la obra de Huerta: “ jCudn 
diferente de éste [Ensayo de Dendo] es el Ensayo de los sinénimos 
de D. Joseph Lépez de la Huerta! Merece leerse, merece estudiarse. 

.’ La erftica de Hartzenbusch ® respecto del libro de Huerta 
sigue tan aceptable hoy como en 1855: “reducido sf, bien que 
utilisimo.” ** Y a principios del siglo XX, el lexicégrafo Pascual 
Martinez Abellan *’ alude al sinonimista como el ‘‘famoso Huerta.” 

* EF] titulo completo de la obra de March es: Sinénimos de la lengua castellana: 
adicién a los publicados por D. José Lépez de la Huerta y D. S. Jonama. 

*% Prélogo a Synonyms of the Spanish Language explained and elucidated by 
copious extracts from the most approved Spanish poets, intended as an appendix to 
Spanish-English dictionaries, Londres, 182 pdgs., por L. J. A. McHenry, que se 
describe en la portada como “‘a native of Spain” y autor de An Improved Spanish 
Grammar. Esta obra es muy rara; existe de ella un ejemplar en el Museo Bri- 
tdnico, el cual he podido consultar. 

%* Mayo de 1800, pag. 55. 
35 Prélogo, op. cit. 
% EF] Examen comprende unas mil trescientas acepciones. 


87 Diccionario general de ortografia, homologia y régimen de la lengua espaiiola, 
Madrid, 1900-1911, IT, 5. 
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Hacia March y Jonama, Hartzenbusch esté mucho menos bien 
dispuesto. Encuentra la obra de March de poca utilidad, y califica 
a Jonama de “caprichoso y preocupado,” censurando su libro con 
franca severidad. Hartzenbusch se refiere al tratadito de Cienfuegos 
como ‘no despreciable,” pero el sinonimista Olive ** es menos 
propicio y lo desdefia por completo, “‘porque son muy pocos sus 
articulos, y ésos tomados y aun traducidos del francés.” 

Entre estos continuadores menores, que no hacen mds que afiadir 
algunas distinciones mds a las de Huerta, Jonama ** merece especial 
consideracién. Su importancia deriva de la parte tan activa que 
tomé en las disputas y querellas lingiifsticas que ocasioné la obra de 
Lépez de la Huerta durante los primeros afios del siglo XIX, pues 
por resultas de ellas se cristaliz6 una teorfa de sinonimia a la cual, 
en gran parte, él dié expresién. 

Estas disputas serfan enconadas y de larga duracién. ‘‘En los 
primeros tiempos,” escribe Huerta,*® “supe que el ptiblico habia 
hecho poco caso de ella [su obra].’’ Pero poco después de volver a 
Espafia en 1805, —es decir, a los diez y seis afios de la publicacié6n del 
libro—, nota una gran diferencia: ‘‘ Despert6 mi atencién una obrita 
de sinénimos que me dirigiéd un D. 8. Jonama, que tomé por su 
cuenta mi defensa contra las criticas que dice haber ofdo hacer de mi - 
Examen.”’ Es de recordar que diez y siete afios habfan mediado 
entre la publicacién del Examen y la del tratado de Jonama, apare- 
cido en 1806. Es mds: escribiendo en 1834, José March “ recuerda 
todavia la severidad con que se habfa atacado el libro. ‘“‘No me 
arredré,”’ escribe, ‘‘el fundado temor de ver criticada mi obra, como 
lo fueron, con mucho menos motivo, las de aquellos dos beneméritos 
y laboriosos compatriotas mfos [Huerta y Jonama ]}, cuando dieron a 
luz el fruto de sus titiles tareas.”’ 

La principal censura del libro de Huerta consistié en decir que 
‘para la composicién de su obra, no hab{fa tenido mds que acomodar 
o traducir al lenguaje castellano las diferencias que en el francés 
habfan establecido Girard,-Beauzée y Roubaud.” @ No debiera 

38 Op. cit., Prélogo. 

%* Santiago Jonama y Bellasola nacié en La Bisbal (Gerona) en la década de 
1780 a 1790, segiin el Diccionario de la lengua castellana con la correspondencia 
catalana de Delfin Donadiu y Puignau, III, 377. Segtin la portada de la edicién 
de 1806 de su Ensayo, Jonama fué “ministro de Real Hacienda, y secretario 
contador de la comisién gubernativa de consolidacién, extincién, etc., en las 
Islas Filipinas.” 

40 Prélogo de la cuarta edicién, 1811. 

“ Op. cit., Prélogo. 

*® Jonama, op. cit., Prélogo. 
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extrafiarnos mucho que, en una edad en que se combatié tanto lo 
que se consideraba indeseable influencia del idioma francés en el 
espafiol, nuestro Huerta se hubiera visto metido en las filas de los 
‘“‘garliparlantes”’ por la critica contempordnea. La razén fué, quizd, 
que Huerta declara en la Introduccién de la edicién original que 
habia emprendido su obra para “ver si se podia imitar en nuestra 
lengua lo que algunos escritores franceses han pretendido hacer en 
lasuya.” Jonama niega rotundamente que Huerta hubiera copiado 
las distinciones francesas, diciendo que él mismo habfa cotejado los 
articulos espafioles de Huerta con los publicados por autores fran- 
ceses. Y el mismo Huerta, en el Prélogo de su cuarta edicién, cree 
necesario no sélo defenderse contra tal cargo, sino, ademds, advertir 
a “‘los que escriban sobre esta materia que no consulten a los autores 
que han escrito sobre ella en otros idiomas, porque se expondran a 
encontrar a menudo voces que parecen semejantes a las nuestras, y 
tienen muy diferentes significaciones, y tal vez contrarias, y modi- 
ficaciones casi siempre diversas, tanto mds engafiosas cuanto mds 
delicadas.”’ 

En el aspecto puramente teérico de la disputa, es Jonama, y no 
Huerta, quien desempefia el papel preponderante. 

Huerta no hace mds que sugerir sumaria e incidentalmente en sus 
cortos Prélogos uno o dos principios en que habfa basado su método. 
Lo que en ellos resalta es que el sinonimista, segiin Huerta, no debe 
atenerse a la autoridad de los autores cldsicos, sino guiarse funda- 
mentalmente por el uso de su época: 


Convengo desde luego que muchas veces no estaré de acuerdo con la 
autoridad, que hasta ahora se ha mirado casi como la tinica regla. Nose 
puede dudar que cada dia se va fijando mas la significacién de las voces, y 
distinguiéndose por su medio, con mayor exactitud, las mds delicadas 
percepciones del entendimiento. Consulte sus propios escritos o dis- 
cursos el defensor mds severo de la autoridad de nuestros cldsicos, y vera 
que imperceptiblemente se aparta de ella mds de una vez en este punto, y 
justifica mi opinién con su mismo ejemplo . 


Y en otra parte: 


Es preciso respetar la opinién general que no cede sino a una lenta y 
progresiva conviccién, que debe madurar el tiempo, y acreditar el uso. 


En estos principios se funda Jonama para desarrollar una teorfia 
de la sinonimia bien elaborada. Empieza por afirmar, a imitacién 
de Huerta, que ‘‘el uso hace la lengua.” 


El lenguaje es una reptblica libre, y no sufre mds leyes que las que 
dicta la pluralidad. Por esto no he crefdo que a los sinonimistas nos toque 
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otro lugar que el de unos meros observadores y compiladores de lo que el 
uso tiene establecido. 


Asigna a la etimologia un papel secundario y auxiliar. 


Lo cierto es que si la etimologia puede a veces dar alguna luz, siempre 
ser4 arriesgado tomarla por tinica guia cuando queremos conocer a fondo 
la verdadera acepcién de una voz en el uso corriente. 


Asimismo, en vista de la variacién del lenguaje a través de los 
siglos, declara: ‘‘Mi norma no serdé precisamente el lenguaje que 
hablaron Herrera y Garcilaso, sino el que hoy hablan Meléndez y 
Moratin.’”’ Y, finalmente, define lo que debiera entenderse por las 
palabras “‘uso comtin.”’ 


El uso comin de los cafés de la Puerta del Sol podria ser mala gufa en 
materias de polftica; pero es cierto que los buenos diplomaticos de hoy dia 
hablardn con mds propiedad que Saavedra y que las Partidas. El uso 
comin, segin yo entiendo, es la pluralidad de los que hablan con conoci- 
miento de materia. 


Alrededor de estas hipétesis y cuestiones aliadas giraron las 
disputas a que aludimos antes. Algunos de los documentos de !a 
querella se conservan en Obras en prosa y verso ** de Juan Gualberto 
Gonzalez. Allf Gonzalez publicé una Carta sobre los sinénimos de 
la lengua castellana que escribié Don Santiago Jonama, fechada en 
Sevilla, la cual habia compuesto el 12 de julio de 1806. Por via de 
apéndice, allf reproduce también dos articulos mds de otros criticos: 
el primero, una carta que un tal Sr. Ernesto habia dirigido al re- 
dactor del Diario de Madrid, donde se publicé el 27 de mayo de 1806; 
y el segundo, un breve articulo satfrico y amargo titulado Pardbola, a 
mt amigo Cucubirto Pepinalbo, P. A. Con gran severidad, estos 
tres escritos atacan las distinciones y doctrinas de Jonama. Gonza- 
lez intenta sefialar errores, que él califica de bulto, en varios articu- 
los del sinonimista, los cuales discute detalladamente, y en lo teérico 
se opone particularmente a reconocer el uso como tinico juez inapela- 
ble en materia sinonimica. Declara que no solamente se debe 
atender a éste, sino también a la etimologia, para decir con buen 
acierto la estricta acepcién de las dicciones. El desconocido Sr. 
Ernesto, en cinco paginas vitriédlicas, se mete a juzgar “con tonos 
mas violentos que razonados”’ (dice La Vifiaza) varias de las dis- 
tinciones de Jonama. Y el autor anénimo de Pardbola se propone 
poner en ridiculo lo que él llama la pretensién de Jonama al afiadir 
indices y tablas a un tratadito que él encuentra corto e insignificante. 


“ Madrid, 1844, t. III, pégs. 161-202. 
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La indole enconosa de estos ataques acusa demasiado la pasién con 
que la sinonimia se discutié por muchos espafioles de la época. 

En efecto, resultaron tan severas las criticas, que Jonama les 
contest6 en una Defensa del ensayo sobre la distincién de los sinénimos 
de la lengua castellana por D. 8S. Jonama en contestacién a las criticas 
piblicas y privadas que hasta ahora han llegado a noticia del autor.“ 
Este optisculo se ha hecho muy raro; no lo trae ningtin catdlogo 
bibliogrdfico, ni parece conocerlo ninguno de mis predecesores. 
Existe de él un ejemplar en el Museo Britdnico,“ que he podido 
consultar. 

El andlisis de esta Defensa pone por primera vez de manifiesto 
varias circunstancias de la disputa que hasta la fecha han quedado 
sepultadas en el pasado. Jonama empieza por aludir al artficulo del 
Sr. Ernesto inserto en el Diario de Madrid, el 27 de mayo de 1806, 
y a otra critica impresa “en el nimero 74 del periédico llamado 
Minerva, copiada después en los diarios de Barcelona del 3 al 9 de 
diciembre.”’ “ 

Recuerda al lector la obra de Dendo y la erftica muy extensa de 
ella que habfa salido en el Mercurio del afio de 1800. Explica que 
muchas de las ideas que habfa crefdo necesario refutar en la Intro- 
duccién de su Ensayo, las habia tomado del articulo aparecido en el 
Mercurio, afiadiendo que, por varias razones, encontraba con- 
veniente callar ‘‘de donde hab{fa sacado aquellas extrafias opiniones.” 
De modo que ahora el aspecto negativo de su Introduccién debe 
considerarse, en gran parte, como una refutaci6én de los principios 
lingiifsticos emitidos en aquel lugar. 

E] punto fundamental de su desacuerdo con estos predecesores es 
el de la autoridad del uso comin como base de las distinciones 
sinonfmicas. Sobre esta cuestién, Dendo*’ habia escrito lo si- 
guiente: 


Creo que las reflexiones sobre el uso de las voces son las tinicas que pue- 
den abrir la senda para el conocimiento de su valor, y para usar de ellas 
oportunamente. SBuscarle en los libros de elocuencia, y consultar a los 
maestros de la lengua espafiola, seria un malogrado afén que vertiese 
sobre nuestra duda nuevas confusiones. Los hombres eruditos no han 
cuidado de hacer diferencia alguna entre las voces que hoy se tienen por 
sinénimos, antes las han tomado indiferentemente. 


“4 32 pags., Gerona, sin fecha (18077). 
45 12942 aa. 41. 

* Defensa, pag. 6. 

‘7 Ensayo de los sinénimos, pag. 2. 
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Como lo expresa sucintamente el crftico del Mercurio: ** “‘ Dendo 
se gobierna por el uso de la conversaci6n.”’ 

El articulista del Mercurio censura esta doctrina de Dendo, y, 
rechazando de plano la autoridad del uso comtin, propone otro 
principio, que Jonama cita en su Defensa: ** “El uso comin lo 
confunde todo, lejos de ser la norma del lenguaje. El verdadero 
sentido de las palabras no debe buscarse en el uso, sino en la com- 
binacién de las letras segtin un sistema,’’ que el articulista ofrece. 

Jonama considera esta idea como uno de los errores fundamen- 
tales “‘publicados en el Mercurio,’”’ y parece conformarse con Dendo 
al declarar: ‘‘ La arbitrariedad del uso sobre el lenguaje era para mi 
una cosa tan indisputable como la blancura de la nieve.” *° Hay, 
sin embargo, una diferencia muy sensible entre el uso comiin de 
Dendo, el cual es, en fin de cuentas, el uso de la conversacién, y el 
uso comin tal como Jonama lo define en su teorfa “de la pluralidad 
de los que hablan con conocimiento de la mater'1,” la cual habfa 
discutido largamente en su Introduccién, y vuelve a explayar en la 
Defensa. 

Hacia 1840 se nota un cambio radical en estas disputas. Ya no 
vuelven a aparecer en nuevas ediciones las obras de Huerta y sus 
continuadores; y desaparece la costumbre de dar a la estampa un 
volumen conteniendo un pequefio ndmero de distinciones de sinéni- 
mos para afiadirse a las ya publicadas. Bajo tales circunstancias, 
estos trataditos habrian podido perderse y desaparecer completa- 
mente. Tal fué el temor del mejicano José Gémez de la Cortina." 
Asif, en 1845, colect6 y arreglé por orden alfabético los articulos de 
Huerta, Cienfuegos, Jonama y March, imprimiéndolos todos juntos 
en su Diccionario de sinénimos castellanos,® indicando después de 
cada uno de los articulos el nombre del autor que lo habfa compuesto. 
Explica en su Prélogo que tiene por objeto 


ofrecer al ptblico esta coleccién como un simple Ensayo formado tinica- 
mente con el fin de conservar reunidos y sujetos a cierto orden los diversos 


48 Febrero de 1800, pag. 194. 

«9 Pég. 7. 

5° Defensa, pag. 8. 

5t José M. Justo Gémez de la Cortina nacié y murié en Méjico (1799-1860). 
Desempefié muchos cargos politicos, incluyendo los de ministro de Hacienda y 
senador y gobernador del distrito de Méjico. Es autor de varias obras, y trabajé 
para fomentar la educacién literaria en Méjico. En 1848 publicé un Diccionario 
manual de voces técnicas castellanas en Bellas Artes. 

® La primera edicién, de 209 pags., con un suplemento de 22 pags., se publicé 
en Méjico en 1845; la segunda, notablemente aumentada, de 355 pdgs., con un 
suplemento de 199 pdgs., se publicé en la misma ciudad en 1853. 
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trabajos de los escritores que mds especialmente se han dedicado al examen 
analftico de los sinénimos de nuestra lengua. 


Esta sf{ntesis de los primeros sinonimistas espafioles tiene, sin 
duda, valor innegable, porque sirvié para conservar la labor hecha 
ya sobre la materia, y ademas la introduce a América, donde, como 
dice Cortina, es “‘una empresa enteramente nueva. .. .” Hartzen- 
busch habla del libro como una “bien escogida coleccién . . . que 
por desgracia apenas es conocida en nuestra peninsula, donde nos 
alegrariamos de que se reimprimiese”’; y menciona favorablemente 
los articulos originales de Cortina que figuran en el suplemento, al 
final del volumen. Sin embargo, la obra mejicana dista mucho de 
ser un diccionario utilizable que corresponda a las necesidades del 
hombre de cultura media. El mismo Cortina declara en su Prélogo 
que siente haberle puesto el tftulo de ‘‘ Diccionario,” prefiriendo el 
menos pretencioso de “‘ Ensayo,”’ ‘‘ porque la voz ‘ Diccionario’ pro- 
mete mucho mds de lo que puede dar una diminuta compilacién 
de trabajos, que en su mayor parte manifiestan la desconfianza con 
que los publicaron sus mismos autores.” 

También en las cuestiones teéricas sobre la sinonimia, el aporte 
de Cortina es poco. Sigue ‘‘las doctrinas de varios escritores que 
han dilucidado esta materia con todo el acierto posible,” citando 
extensamente a Capmany; y comenta las ideas fundamentales de 
Huerta y, sobre todo, las de Jonama. Concuerda con el principio 
del buen uso, segin lo habia definido Jonama, pero se aparta algin 
tanto de él, respecto de la etimologia, a que achaca mds importancia 
que su predecesor espafiol: 


Cuando no veamos fijado con precisién el uso de las voces por el mayor 
ntimero de sabios, la raz6én natural dicta que busquemos un fundamento 
para asegurar nuestra opinién particular, y que este fundamento sea la 
etimologfa, por la poderosa razén de que toda lengua conocida proviene de 
otra, y toda voz se deriva de otra voz. 


II 


Si como libro de conjunto el Diccionario de Cortina cierra una 
etapa, el Diccionario de sinénimos de la lengua castellana ** de Pedro 


53 La primera edicién se publicé en Madrid en 1843; la segunda, de 451 pdgs., 
a dos columnas, publicada por D. J. Boix, es de Paris, 1852; la tercera, de 208 pdgs., 
a tres columnas, publicada en Paris por la Editorial Garnier, se reimprimié 
muches veces: 1875, 1880, 1892, 1895, 1897, 1908. La Ultima edicién de 1908 
trae un “{fndice alfabético de los sinénimos contenidos en este volumen,” pags. 
209-221. En 1857, las distinciones de Olive y su colaborador aparecieron en 
una edicién publicada en América con el titulo de Sinénimos de la lengua caste- 
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Marfa de Olive ™ abre otra en los estudios sinonimicos. Es una obra 
extensa, abarcando unas seis mil acepciones—mas de 3.000 articulos 
—que forman un volumen de 326 pdginas a tres columnas. Y sus 
autores son eruditos y literatos de profesién para quienes el estudio 
de los sinénimos constituye una labor de larga gestién y preparacién 
extensa. 


Para el ptblico de la época, la amplitud de la obra fué una 
innovacién * enorme de la que se tend{fa a desconfiar. A principios 
de septiembre de 1842, los editores de los sinénimos de Olive los 
anunciaron en un prospecto, publicado en la Gaceta de Madrid, 
declarando: ‘‘En esta parte de nuestro trabajo procuraremos que 
sea la mds completa posible, y la lengua castellana tendrd por la 
primera vez un Diccionario de sinénimos.”’ Es curiosisimo el punto 
de vista del critico D. Juan Nicasio Gallego, que, al leer en la Gaceta 
el anuncio de un Diccionario de sinénimos, sale burlonamente en el 


Uana, segiin las diferencias de ellos, establecidas por Olive y Pelegrin en su Diccionario 
y por Huerta en su ensayo, por D. Rafael Gutiérrez, Bogota, Colombia. Hay un 
ejemplar de esta obra rara en la Biblioteca Nacional de Bogotdé. Cf. Catdlogo 
del “‘ Fondo Anselmo Pineda,” Biblioteca Nacional, Bogota, 1935, I, 244. 

5 Los articulos de Olive van de A a E; fueron completados a la muerte de 
éste por Santos Lépez Pelegrin que compuso los de F a Z. Olive, individuo 
honorario de la Real Academia Espafiola, es autor de varias obras, entre otras: 
Efemérides de la ilustracién de Espaiia (1804) y Consideraciones sobre el engran- 
decimiento, decadencia y restablecimiento de la casa real de los Borbones (1826). 
Pelegrin (1801-1846) fué un periodista conocido de la época; ademas de los no- 
tables articulos politicos que escribié en los diarios, es autor de Filosofia de los 
toros (1842). 

56a Vifiaza menciona sin comentario un Diccionario de sinénimos de la 
lengua castellana, en cuatro volimenes, Paris, Libreria Americana, 1827-28, por 
D. Mariano José Sicilia. Sin embargo, me parece muy dudosa la existencia de 
tal obra, pues no la conoce ninguno de los sinonimistas subsiguientes. —Tampoco 
la trae el catdlogo de la Biblioteca Nacional de Paris, ni ningin otro catdlogo 
bibliogrdfico francés. Es probable que La Vifiaza basase su afirmacién en la de 
Sbarbi, op. cit., I, 33-34, donde dice lo siguiente acerca de la cuestién: ‘‘En la 
edicién de las Lecciones de ortologia y prosodia de este erudito canénigo [Mariano 
José Sicilia], hecha en Paris el afio de 1827, léese a la vuelta de la anteportada del 
tomo I: ‘Se halla en venta en la Libreria Americana el Diccionario de sinénimos de 
la lengua castellana por D. Mariano Jcsé Sicilia, 4 voltimenes, en 12°, 1827.’ 
No he tenido ocasién de ver semejante obra, por mds diligencias que he practicado 
al intento.” Hay dos casos algo parecidos en la bibliografia sinonimica reciente. 
En su Diccionario ortogrdfico, Montevideo, 1916, Serafin Ledesma anuncidé 
“en preparacién” un Diccionario de vocablos equivalentes. No he logrado en- 
contrar ninguna alusién bibliogrdfica a tal obra, y me asegura una casa editorial 
de Montevideo, en carta del 18 de febrero de 1941, que “nunca se ha publicado.” 
Asimismo, en Cédigo de la lengua, 1935, de Luis M. Herndndez, se anuncié “en 
preparacién” su libro titulado Sinonimia espafiola, que parece no haber salido a 
luz hasta la fecha. 
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mismo periédico * con lo siguiente: ‘‘ ;Un Diccionario de sinénimos, 
cuando Huerta, Cienfuegos y Jonama no se atrevieron a mds que a 
presentar con desconfianza y timidez unas brevisimas muestras por 
via de ensayo!” 

Es que Gallego no pudo comprender que el estudio de los sin6éni- 
mos en Espafia habia cambiado radicalmente y que, dentro de al- 
gunos afios, muchos principes de las letras espafiolas, rivalizando 
con Olive, iban a coquetear en serio con esta materia hurafia y de 
acceso tan dificil. Efectivamente, a partir del estudio de Olive, la 
sinonimia cuenta entre sus cultivadores a lexicégrafos y literatos de 
calidad: José Joaquin de Mora, el literato espafiol que tanto influyé 
en las letras hispanoamericanas, y Roque Barcia, autor del célebre 
Diccionario etimolégico de la lengua espatiola. También se sabe que 
Vicente Salva y Pérez, muerto en 1849, proyectaba escribir un Dic- 
cionario de sinénimos castellanos,®’ segin se desprende del Prélogo 
de su Diccionario de la lengua castellana (1846). Asimismo, Manuel 
Bret6én de los Herreros, muerto en 1873, no tan sélo public6é varios 
artficulos sobre sinénimos en la revista El museo de las familias 
(1856, 1859, 1860, 1861), sino que dejé un manuscrito sobre la 
materia. Este extenso manuscrito ccmprende 526 articulos, cuyos 
epigrafes se han publicado en la bibliografia de las Obras de D. 
Manuel Bretén de los Herreros (1883).** 

Por el contrario, con excepcién de Cienfuegos, los sinonimistas de 
los primeros afios del siglo XIX, Huerta, Jonama y March, son 
aficionados en materia lingiifstica y literaria que se dedican a la 
sinonimia a ratos perdidos, como distraccién de ocupaciones mds 
serias. Desde luego, Cienfuegos se preocupa por la cuestién sélo 
de modo incidental, ‘‘ por juego,”” como dicen sus editores. Huerta 
confiesa en la Introduccién a su Examen que es “ puramente fruto de 
una mera diversién”’; Jonama sugiere en su Prélogo que pensaba 
emprender ‘‘la publicacién de nuevos articulos’”’ con tal que “la 
diligencia pudiese combinarla con el cumplimiento de otras obliga- 
ciones mds importantes’’; y March habla de su tratadito como una 
“mera adicién” para “‘llenar un vacfo.”’ 

Olive tiene en poco los trabajos de sus predecesores. Pretende 
que la materia de su Diccionario es nueva en Espafia, aunque no 
deja de mencionar “‘el muy breve tratado de don José Lépez de la 
Huerta”’ y el “‘optisculo del Sr. Cienfuegos,’ asegurando que estas 


% 10 de septiembre de 1842. 

5? Este Diccionarie nunca salié a luz. La Vifiaza, op. cit., pag. 868, supone 
que “‘sin duda, el sefior Salvé tenia para la obra acopiados preciosos materiales.” 

58 Tomo I, XLII-XLVI. 
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obras son ‘‘lo Gnico que tenemos” sobre el asunto. Ignora o pasa 
deliberadamente por alto los escritos de Jonama y March, y natural- 
mente desconoce el Diccionario de Cortina, que se publicé después 
del suyo. Sin embargo, aprovecha las conclusiones de Cienfuegos y 
en especial las de Huerta, pero las amplfia sensiblemente, y por la 
extensién de su labor deja muy atrds a los dos. 

Con Olive, los sinénimos entran a formar parte del diccionario 
general espafiol. En efecto, cuando se publicé por primera vez, su 
Diccionario apareciéd como segundo tomo de Panlézico, diccionario 
universal de la lengua castellana.** En otros diccionarios sucesivos, 
sus sinénimos se publicaron en el mismo tomo que el diccionario 
general, primero como suplemento, y mds tarde en el cuerpo del 
texto. Asf, como suplemento, al final del tomo, aparecieron en el 
Nuevo diccionario de la lengua castellana © en 1864, y mds tarde en 
varias ediciones del Novisimo diccionario de la lengua castellana. 
Finalmente, a ultimos del siglo pasado, cuando “‘a ruego de muchos 
corresponsales y compradores,’’ © los editores del gran Diccionario 
enciclopédico de la lengua castellana de Zerolo decidieron inciuir en 
su publicacién distinciones de sinénimos, eligieron las de Olive, y las 
incluyeron “‘no al fin del libro, como hasta ahora se ha hecho en 
obras andlogas, sino en el cuerpo mismo de él, y colocados los articu- 
los en su lugar alfabético.” ® 


No obstante su grande aceptacién, el Diccionario de Olive “deja 
bastante que desear,’”’ escribe Hartzenbusch, “‘quiz4 no tanto en lo 


5* FE] primer tomo, que comprende el diccionario general, salié a luz en 1842. 

* Publicado en Paris. La portada del suplemento esté fechada en 1859, 
Paris. 

® Advertencia del Diccionario enciclopédico, Paris, nueva edicién, s. f., en 
dos tomos. La primera edicién es de 1896. 

® Por cierto que no se ha generalizado, entre los diccionarios espafioles con- 
temporineos, la practica de incluir distinciones de sinénimos. Los diccionarios 
de la Real Academia, de Alemany, de Espasa y de Larousse se limitan a mencionar 
vocablos sinédnimos de los definidos sin indicar distincién alguna. No obstante, 
entre los diccionarios generales mds modernos que traen distinciones de sinénimos, 
hay que mencionar el Diccionario escolar sintético de la lengua espajiola (Paris, 
1927, 1245 pdgs., a dos columnas), de Claudio Santos Gonzdlez. El autor explica 
en el Prélogo: “A continuacién de las palabras y sus definiciones, he insertado la 
Sinonimia, dando una somera explicacién para el exacto empleo de las voces.” 
A veces, no hace mds que dar algunos ejemplos de cémo se usan las palabras en 
ciertos giros casi hechos: ‘‘ADVERTIR—AVISAR. Te advierto que has cometido un 
error, que tus enemigos te buscan; te aviso que mafiana voy a Mendoza; adviérteme 
si me equivoco; avisame cuando me llames.” A veces, hay una breve explicacién: 
““ACASO—CASUALIDAD. El acaso es un suceso mds grave que la casualidad; los 
hechos imprevistos y graves son acasos; el que sin intencién presencia un hecho, 
puede atribuirlo a la casualidad.”’ 
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que le falta como en lo que tiene. Gran parte de las distinciones 
que en él se establecen son poco ttiles; no aparecen otras del todo 
claras, a pesar de que el autor se extiende mucho en la explicacién de 
ellas, y creemos que en otras no anduvo acertado.” La Vifiaza 
concuerda enteramente con el juicio de Hartzenbusch sobre la obra 
de Olive, diciendo que ‘“‘es difusa y obscura en sus definiciones.”’ 
Y en 1852 el inspector general de la instruccién ptblica en Espafia, 
Francisco Merino Ballesteros,® se ve obligado a declarar, al aludir a 
la calidad de los diccionarios de sinénimos en Espafia: “Aun hoy 
carecemos de un diccionario de sinénimos, pues los trabajos hechos 
con el propésito de satisfacer esta necesidad, si bien recomiendan a 
sus autores, estan distantes de lo que se necesita.”’ 

Hacia mediados del siglo, la Real Academia Espafiola einpieza a 
interesarse en la sinonimia. Y bajo el patrocinio de la corporacién 
se publica en 1855 la Coleccién de sinénimos de la lengua castellana, 
de José Joaquin de Mora.* 

Ya a fines del siglo X VIII, Capmany ® habfa declarado que el 
diccionario de la Academia no bastaba para resolver dudas respecto 
del uso de los sinénimos, advirtiendo que el que se guia por sus 
definiciones “‘con ciega confianza, se expone a grandes errores.”’ 
Hacia 1835, la revista El Artista ® trae una serie de articulos de 
Luis Usoz y Rfo, en que se ataca sarcdsticamente a la Real Academia 
por su indiferencia hacia la cuestién. ‘“‘Estaes . . . empresa a que 
imperiosamente son llamados por obligacién los sefiores individuos 
de la Academia Espajfiola,” escribe el articulista. Y poco después: 
‘Nos falta una obra sobre sinénimos. {Qué es lo que hacen los 
sefiores de la Academia Espafiola? Parece que sélo ellos no quieren 
reunirse en Junta.” 

La génesis del libro de Mora, la cual arroja alguna luz sobre el 
estado de los estudios sinonfmicos de la época, la relata Hartzen- 
busch en el Prélogo que la Academia le encargé de prefijar a la obra. 
Algunos afios antes, la corporacién habia tomado la resolucién de 
‘‘promover entre sus individuos el estudio de los sinénimos castella- 
nos, a fin de publicar un copioso diccionario de ellos.’”’ Con tal 
objeto, uno de los académicos, el historiador José Caveda y Nava, 

*% En Fundamento del vigor y elegancia de la lengua castellana de D. Gregorio 
Gareés, segunda edicién, con notas de D. Francisco Merino Ballesteros, Madrid, 
1852. La observacién arriba citada aparece en nota de la padg. 22. 

* Madrid, Imprenta Real. Mora dedicé una parte de su vida a la ensefianza 
del idioma espafiol. Catedrdtico de literatura en la Universidad de La Paz en 
1834, compuso para sus clases en 1835 una Gramdtica castellana. 

5 Op. cit. 

“1 178, y II, 140. 
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habia preparado una larga lista de voces de sentido andlogo que 
podrfan servir de base para llevar el proyecto a feliz término. Mora 
tomé sobre sf la tarea de establecer las distinciones que deslindaban 
cierto nimero de ellas, haciendo leer y discutir muchos de sus articu- 
los en las sesiones semanales de la corporacién. Habfa concluido 
unos 439, cuando se vié precisado a dejar su trabajo y salir de 
Espafia para desempefiar en Londres el consulado de su patria. Y 
su pequefio tratado de unas 168 paginas se publicé en su ausencia. 
Es de notar que el libro no se publicé como obra de la Academia," 
sino s6lo bajo sus auspicios, distincién en que insiste el informe de la 
comisién nombrada por la corporacién en 1854 para considerar la 
cuestién. Por lo visto, la Academia determin6é que no debieran 
hacer autoridad las doctrinas de Mora, las cuales, el informe insinta 
indirectamente, estén ‘‘sujetas a controversia.” La Vifiaza * 
menciona la obra en términos elogiosos: “‘D. José Joaquin de Mora 
revela en su libro un sagaz ingenio filol6gico y gran precisién para 
definir o presentar la verdadera acepcién de las palabras. Hay 
articulos que son felicisimos y modelos en su género.”” Sin embargo, 
Felipe Monlau *® piensa que ‘‘a pesar de todos estos Ensayos [es 
decir, desde Dendo hasta Mora ] la sinonimia castellana no ha ade- 
lantado gran cosa.”’ En todo caso, la Coleccién de Mora no tuvo 
mucha aceptacién, y en contraste con casi todos los libros de sindéni- 


mos publicados en Espafia, no se reimprimié jam4s. 

En 1864, el lexicégrafo Roque Barcia, autor del conocido Dic- 
cionario etimoldgico de la lengua espafiola, dié a la estampa su Filo- 
sofia de la lengua espatiola—Sindénimos castellanos. Esta es la obra 
que sigue siendo el libro de referencia mds generalmente usado en 
nuestra generacién.”° 


*7En 1879 Sbarbi declara: “Segin noticias fidedignas, la Real Academia 
Espafiola tiene preparadas para la estampa las cuartillas de su Diccionario de 
sinénimos.”’ (Op. cit., I, 34.) Desde luego, nunca salié a luz. 

8 Op. cit., pag. 869. 

*° En la bibliografia de su Diccionario etimolégico, Madrid, 1856: segunda 
edicién, 1881, pdg. 1165. 

7 Publicado por primera vez en Madrid, hubo en 1870 una segunda edicién, 
idéntica, segin La Vifiaza, a la primera (dos tomos: tomo I, 460 pags.; tomo II, 
512 pdgs.). A partir de 1890, aparece sélo con la segunda parte del titulo: 
Sinénimos castellanos. Las ediciones de Madrid de 1490, 1910 y 1921 llevan en 
la portada la afirmacién de que han sido “notablemente aumentadas por su 
autor.” Estas se publicaron en un tomo de 538 pdgs., a dos columnas. Palau 
y Dulcet, op. cit., afirma que se prefieren las ediciones péstumas (Barcia murié 
en 1885), en un volumen, que alcanza unas cinco mil acepciones. En 1939, 
aparecieron en Buenos Aires tres ediciones distintas de la obra: la de la Editorial 
Sopena, 556 pdgs.; una segunda de la Editorial de Joaquin Gil, 647 pdgs. (am- 
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Barcia fué un erudito bien capacitado en materias lingiifsticas. 
Pero, como el mismo Barcia lo reconoce en la Introduccién, su libro 
estd lejos de hacer las veces de un diccionario de sinénimos de valor 
practico: ‘‘ Dios no nos ha dado fuerza para llegar al término de tan 
largo y dificil viaje’’ como es la empresa de escribir un tratado com- 
pleto de sinénimos castellanos. ‘‘ Pero acaso podemos servir para 
indicar a otros el camino.” Su labor es, desde luego, rica en ideas y 
doctrinas. No obstante, el lector que quiere salir de dudas con- 
sultandolo se queda chasqueado. Lo que en seguida le llama la 
atencién es que la mayor parte de las distinciones no cuadran o 
cuadran sélo en parte con los ejemplos que le salen al paso en la vida 
diaria o que encuentra en los mejores autores modernos, y aun 
cldsicos. 

Asf, el lingiiista Arturo Costa Alvarez alude al sinonimista 
espafiol como ‘‘el malogrado Barcia.”’™ Y La Vifiaza ” es suma- 
mente adverso en su critica: ‘‘ Dificilmente podrda el curioso aprender 
la verdadera acepcién de las palabras en esta obra, que esté com- 
puesta con deplorable método y no mejor lenguaje.”’ Afiade que el 
trabajo adolece “‘de poca exactitud en las definiciones y de menos 
precisién en muchas diferencias sinon{micas.”’ 

La obra de Barcia representa el fracaso mds importante en la 
historia de la materia, la cual, desgraciadamente, tiene pocos éxitos 
que registrar. El autor se dié cuenta de su propia insuficiencia al 
escribir la Introduccién: 


Sabemos que quien tenga la suerte o el genio, casi el don, de escribir un 
tratado completo de sinénimos castellanos, dotar4 a Espafia de un libro 
muy grande, de un libro verdaderamente monumental, de un libro que 
valdraé tanto como centenares de estatuas, y, aunque la sola idea de aquel 
tratado nos asusta, aunque el pensamiento de aquella obra inmensa 
agobia nuestro 4nimo; aunque estamos profundamente convencidos de 
que nuestros hombros son muy débiles para poder llevar una pequefia 
parte de aquella enorme carga, nuestro deseo, un deseo tan fervoroso 
como humilde (y es muy fervoroso), suplica al ptiblico espafiol que juzgue 
nuestro ensayo con imparcialidad y con calma. 


pliada con un extenso indice de referencias y un prélogo del Profesor Avelino 
Herrero Mayor); y la tercera de la Libreria Perlado, de 669 pdgs. Esta ultima 
ofrece la gran comodidad de un “indice conteniendo las voces no registradas 
alfabéticamente por el autor,” y dos apéndices: “Nuevas voces incluidas en la 
ultima edicién (décimasexta) del Diccionario de la lengua espafiola” y una 
“‘Némina de algunos vocablos de sentido semejante o aproximado” sin distinciones. 
” Citado por Lépez Miranda en el Prélogo al Diccionario de ideas afines por 
Eduardo Benot y Rodriguez, edicié6n de Buenos Aires, 1940. 
7 Op. cit., pags. 869 y 871. 
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La conclusién que se impone es inexcusable. Forzosamente ha 
sido defectuoso el punto de partida de Barcia, como el de todos los 
sinonimistas espafioles. El investigador que limita su consideracién 
a los ejemplos que se le ocurren cuando toma la pluma para com- 
poner sus articulos, se encuentra con que sus conclusiones son in- 
completas. Y aun cuando después, como Barcia, recluta datos 
etimolégicos para reforzar sus distinciones, no por eso puede ir mds 
allé de los ejemplos que constituyen el punto de partida. Ahora 
bien, es innegable que el sinonimista quiere que sus distinciones 
reflejen el uso con toda la amplitud posible, lo cual es, en fin de 
cuentas, la finalidad de cualquier buen diccionario de sinénimos. 
,Cémo podra conseguir tal propésito, si no toma en cuenta por lo 
menos una parte considerable de las muy variadas acepciones que el 
uso admite en las voces que trata? ’* Los ejemplos sometidos a 
examen tienen que ser tanto mds numerosos cuanto que lo que se 
busea es un matiz distintivo, las mds veces sumamente fino, una 
manera de esencia oculta en la voz, la que se deja traslucir sélo a la 
investigacié6n mds atenta y sensible, y a través de los muy diversos 
casos en que la voz ha podido ser empleada. Si los resultados 
obtenidos por los sinonimistas espafioles siguen poco concluyentes, es 
porque nadie ha hecho el trabajo previo de reunir ejemplos suficien- 
tes para establecer distinciones sinonfmicas que abarquen la mayor 
variedad posible de sentidos y matices. 

Un hecho curioso es que varios afios después de la publicacién 
de la obra de Barcia, en 1873, Joaquin Carrién la desconoce.”™ 
Probablemente la obra de Barcia no habia reemplazado todavia la 
de Olive como libro de consulta. En todo caso, es evidente que el 
tratadito de Carrién no es la obra de un especialista muy versado 
en la materia. Declarando que el Diccionario de Olive es ‘“‘muy 
costoso para que ande en manos de todos, e incompleto,”’ explica 
que dos motivos le habfan impu!sado a dar su libro a la estampa: 


7 La critica de La Vifiaza (op. cit., pag. 871) parece concordar con esto: “El 
Sr. Barcia desatiende los indispensables principios de la autoridad, mds necesarios 
en esta materia que en otra alguna lexicogrdfica.”” Y Sbarbi (op. cit., III, 6) 
expresa una idea muy parecida: “‘ Excuso decir que, antes de establecer como regla 
general las diferencias accidentales que ocurren entre los sinédnimos que no son 
verdaderos, reales, perfectos o rigurosos, se necesita parar muy detenidamente la 
consideracién sobre cuantos casos puedan ocurrir en el empleo de las palabras de 
. que se trata, a fin de poder fijar con exactitud el mayor o menor espacio en que 
giran esos circulos conjuntos, y de no exponerse, por lo tanto, a sentar principios 
err6éneos, como por desgracia abundan en obras de esta naturaleza.”’ 
™ Diccionario de sinénimos o sea la propiedad del lenguaje filoséfico, Madrid; 
es un tomito de 115 pags. 
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el primero, que ‘‘sobre todo sera de facil adquisicién,”’ y el segundo, 
que “‘es de pura doctrina,” es decir, que se conforma a las ‘‘ buenas 
ideas catélicas.”’ 

A partir de 1873, fecha del libro de Carrién, se dejan de publicar 
en lengua espafiola diccionarios de sinénimos por el estilo de los 
que hasta aquf se han descrito. 


III 


Los libros posteriores a 1873 podrian dividirse en cuatro catego- 
rfas: en la primera, podrfan incluirse los Ilamados diccionarios de 
ideas afines, publicados con definiciones o sin ellas; a la segunda 
corresponden los libros que traen listas de sinédnimos por orden 
alfabético sin distinciones de ninguna clase; hay una tercera cate- 
goria de tratados que sélo parcial o incidentalmente tratan de cues- 
tiones sinonimicas; y, finalmente, un cuarto grupo comprende libros 
que no agrupan los sinénimos para distinguirlos ni para establecer 
entre ellos relaciones de analogfa, sino esencialmente a fin de com- 
parar su valor técnico o local con términos correspondientes mds 
generalmente usados en el mundo de habla espajfiola. 

Los diccionarios de ideas afines tienen por objeto presentar las 
palabras, no por orden alfabético, como lo hacen los diccionarios 
ordinarios, sino segtin las ideas que aquéllas expresan. Consiguien- 
temente, en t. nto que traen voces de sentido andlogo, las cuales 
expresan una misma idea o varias ideas estrechamente relacionadas, 
los diccionarios de ideas afines, llamados también ‘‘diccionarios 
ideolégicos,’”’ vienen a ser verdaderos diccionarios de sinénimos. 

La historia de la evolucién de estos diccionarios se remonta a 
1799, cuando, oficialmente, por primera vez, la idea se formula en 
Espafia. En su discurso de recepcién en la Real Academia, el 
veinte de octubre de 1799, el poeta Cienfuegos declara: “Td [la 
Academia ], que tanto has trabajado para dar un vocabulario .. . , 
acometerds luego la grande empresa de formar un Diccionario 
metédico en que las palabras ocupen su lugar, no segtin el orden 
alfabético, sino segtin el orden de las ideas, que es el orden de la 
naturaleza. .. .”’”> El primer diccionario ideol6égico espafiol pa- 
rece ser el Inventario de la lengua castellana, indice ideoldégico del 
“Diccionario de la Academia” (1879) ® de José Ruiz Leén. En 
esta obra tan breve, el autor intenta satisfacer las necesidades del 

7 Citado por José Ruiz Leén, Jnventario de la lengua castellana, Madrid, 


1879; Prélogo, pag. xxx. 
7% Es una obra de 310 pags. 
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lector que “tiene que expresar una idea y busca la palabra que le 
corresponde en el idioma.” 7” 

Entre los diccionarios ideolégicos, el mds notable es, a todas 
luces, el Diccionario de ideas afines de Eduardo Benot y Rodriguez, 
publicado en 1898.78 Trazando en su Prélogo la evoluci6én europea 
de esta clase de diccionarios, Benot menciona como modelo de este 
género el conocido Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases (1852) 
de Peter Mark Roget. En muchas de sus doctrinas, Benot sigue a 
Roget; y es en la agrupacién genial que el inglés empleé para sus 
palabras donde mas de cerca le imita. 

La idea fundamental de Roget es que los diccionarios por el estilo 
de su Thesaurus pueden totalmente, o casi totalmente, earned al 
los diccionarios de sinénimos con distinciones. 


The inquirer can readily select, out of the ample collection spread out 
before his eyes in the following pages, those expressions which are best 
suited to his purpose, and which might not have occurred to him without 
such assistance. In order to make this selection, he scarcely ever need 
engage in any critical or elaborate study of the subtle distinctions existing 
between synonymous terms; for if the materials set before him be suffi- 
ciently abundant, an instinctive tact will rarely fail to lead him to the 
proper choice. 


En vista de las reimpresiones contempordneas de diccionarios de 
sinénimos, tanto en los pafses de habla espafiola como en los de 
habla inglesa, es evidente que un gran sector del ptblico ilustrado 
no concuerda con esta afirmacién de Roget. En todo caso, cuando, 
en 1911, Benjamin Monroy Ocampo dié a la estampa sus Sinénimos 
castellanos y voces de sentido andlogo,”® que es esencialmente un dic- 
cionario ideolégico, no se content6 meramente con presentar sus 
vocablos segtin las ideas que tienen de comin, sino que intenté de- 
finir, por superficialmente que fuese, su empleo. Asif, casi todas las 
voces que trae el libro van acompajiadas, al pie de la pagina, con 
definiciones cortas de un renglén, sacadas las mds del Diccionario 
de la Academia. 

La obra de Monroy Ocampo es interesante desde el punto de 
vista histérico como variacién original del diccionario ideolégico, 
pero lo mismo en su agrupacién que en sus distinciones no ofrece 
nada nuevo. Como el autor indica en la Advertencia, es “un 

7 Prélogo, pag. X11. 

78 Madrid, 1481 pags. Acaba de aparecer (1940) en Buenos Aires, una se- 
gunda ed. de 1515 pdgs., con un Apéndice de 3.000 voces nuevas aceptadas por 


la Real Academia Espafiola. 
7° Madrid, 412 pags. 
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trabajo elemental dedicado a principiantes y en general a las per- 
sonas poco versadas en la lengua.’”’ Recuerda al lector una gran 
variedad de voces disponibles sobre un asunto dado, y también las 
diferencias entre ellas que puedan habérsele olvidado, y que se le 
indican sin que tenga que consultar un diccionario general. Desde 
luego, cuando son obvias las distinciones que deslindan los sinéni- 
mos, basta con el procedimiento del autor, pero cuando se trata de 
cualquier clase de sutilezas, deja muchfsimo que desear. 

La mds moderna entre estas obras es el Diccionario ideolégico 
para facilitar el trabajo literario y enriquecer el estilo™ de Enrique 
Gémez Carrillo y Alfonso de Sola. Es, en pequefio, un diccionario 
de ideas afines por el estilo del de Benot. 

Las obras siguientes son diccionarios sin distinciones y que se 
diferencian de los diccionarios de ideas afines en que los vocablos 
estan presentados por orden alfabético: Sinénimos: repertorio de 
palabras usuales castellanas de sentido andlogo, semejante o aprozi- 
mado,* de Pedro de Irizar y Avilés; Diccionario hispanoamericano 
de voces sinénimas y andlogas,® de Gabriel Maria Vergara y Martin; 
Diccionario de sinénimos castellanos,** de Grates; y Diccionario de 
sinénimos, 10.000 voces castellanas de sentido andlogo, semejante o 
aproximado,®™ de Alfredo Reina Reguera. A continuacién de cada 
vocablo se dan en estos libros equivalentes mds o menos sinénimos, 
agrupdndose segtin los diversos sentidos de la palabra tratada. 
Conformidad, por ejemplo, va seguida de dos grupos distintos de 
voces: uno que expresa “‘resignacién,”’ y otro que gira alrededor del 
concepto de “‘acuerdo.” La finalidad de estos autores se parece 
mucho a la que se habia propuesto Roget: suministrar un acopio de 
voces, entre las cuales el lector debe encontrar la que necesite. 

E] nimero de estos diccionarios entre 1930 y 1940 da clara evi- 
dencia de su popularidad, pues su contenido es muy similar. Sin 
embargo, hay ciertos detalles secundarios en que difieren. Los de 
Grates y Vergara admiten intencionadamente americanismos y 
acepciones no sancionadas por la Academia. Los editores de la 
obra de Grates explican que sin tales acepciones, ‘no serfa esta obra 
un reflejo fiel de nuestra realidad idiomdtica,” y sefialando las 
diferencias que existen entre el uso y “la marcha lenta” de la 
8° Madrid, 1925, 661 pags., a dos columnas. 


* La quinta edicién, considerablemente aumentada por D. Homero Seris, es 
de Barcelona, 1932, 151 pdgs., a dos columnas; alcanza cuarenta mil acepciones. 

® Madrid, 1930, 258 pdgs., a dos columnas. 

* Buenos Aires, 1940, 254 pdgs., a dos columnas. Los editores dicen haber 
incluido nueve mil americanismos en sus 120.000 vocablos. 
4 Méjico, 1939 170 pags. 
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Academia, prefieren atenerse a aquél. También Vergara da acogida 
a la misma clase de vocablos, pero, ademas, indica tras cada una de 
las palabras apropiadas, el pais americano o la regién espafiola donde 
se usan. Y cuando hace falta, da el tono de las dicciones corrientes, 
describiéndolas individualmente, segtin el caso, como “ despectivas,”’ 
“*figuradas,”’ “‘irénicas” o “‘vulgares.”’ 

Nadie puede poner en duda la gran utilidad que tienen tanto los 
diccionarios de ideas afines como los de Irizar, Vergara y Grates. 
No obstante, las obras de este tipo jamds podrdn sustituir al dic- 
cionario de sinénimos con distinciones, a la manera de los de Huerta 
o Barcia. Tienen otra finalidad, y corresponden a otras necesidades. 
El lingiiista argentino Arturo Costa Alvarez deja de distinguir las 
labores y los propésitos respectivos de Barcia y Benot, cuando 
afirma: ‘‘Eduardo Benot ha entrado con seguro paso en la senda 
oscura que vislumbré el malogrado Roque Barcia; ha continuado su 
magna tarea de dar a cada palabra un puesto propio en el len- 
guaje.”” * A menos que uno enfoque la cuestién desde un punto 
de vista muy remoto, no puede convenir en que Benot continué la 
obra emprendida por Barcia. Por ei contrario, siguié otro derrotero 
lingiifstico. Esencialmente, Benot busca en dicciones distintas lo 
que tienen de comin, de semejante, o de andlogo, mientras que 
Barcia se esfuerza por ver lo que hay de distinto y de desemejante 
en las dicciones mds parecidas.* Algunos afios después de la 
publicacién de su Diccionario, el mismo Benot no vacila en calificar 
de “‘originalisimo’”’ el vasto Diccionario general de ortografia, homo- 
logta y régimen de la lengua espariola *" del fildlogo Pascual Martinez 
Abellan. Refiriéndose al segundo tomo de la obra de Abellan, 
Benot lo describe asf: ‘‘ La seccién segunda trata de las palabras que 
en algunas de sus acepciones tienen igual significado.”’ ** Sus elogios 
son de los mds calurosos. ‘‘Esta segunda parte,” escribe, ‘‘es 
originalisima y supone gran erudicién; estudio hecho a conciencia 
de las acepciones y sano criterio en el deslinde de las diferencias.” 


88 Nuestra lengua, Buenos Aires, 1922, pig. 265. 

% Estos dos aspectos de la sinonimia constituyen las bases de un interesante 
‘*método general de investigacién sinonimica” elaborado por J. de Elola en un 
articulo titulado: “‘Estudios de sinonimia inversa,” La Espaiia Moderna, no- 
viembre de 1904. 

87 Obra en tres tomos a dos columnas, empezé a imprimirse en Madrid en 
1900, y se terminé en el afio de 1911. El primer tomo, que trata de Ortografia, 
es de 1138 pdgs.; el segundo, sobre la Homologia (conteniendo sinénimos) tiene 
977 pags.; el tercero, titulado Régimen, que versa sobre el uso de la preposicién 
en espafiol, tiene 379 pags. 

88 Prélogo de Benot al Diccionario de Martinez Abelian. 
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Por lo visto, Benot reconoce que el campo de las investigaciones de 
Abelldin, cuyo segundo tomo tiene mucho de un diccionario de 
sinénimos con distinciones, es muy distinto del suyo. 

En la historia de la sinonimia espafiola, el segundo tomo del 
Diccionario de Martinez Abelldn ocupa un puesto importante. La 
tesis del autor arranca de un principio segin el cual ‘no existen 
sinédnimos en ninguna lengua. Por muy semejantes que aparezcan 
los significados de dos o mds palabras, siempre las ha de distinguir 
un sentido fundamental, que es su esencia ideolégica.”” El propésito 
de Abelldn es destacar cualquier elemento que distinga cada una de 
las palabras que trata, pues siempre ‘“‘se diferencia de sus afines, 
bien por la edad del vocablo, bien por su forma, por su origen, y, 
sobre todo, por su significado.”” Y, como dice Benot: 


En apropiados ejemplos, ya de los clésicos, ya de su invencién, aqui- 
lata los matices de los significados al parecer mds semejantes. En unos 
casos da preferencia al uso; en otros a la etimologia; y en otros se decide 


por una acepcién, declardndola mds aceptable que otra, en virtud de crite- 
rios atendibles. 





Los vicios y virtudes de la obra derivan del procedimiento mismo 
del autor. Empezando con una definicién de sus dicciones homé- 
logas, la cual patentiza lo que tienen de comin entre si, Abelldn se 
esfuerza por ver en qué se diferencian. Con este objeto, considera 
primero su etimologfa, luego afiade, ya sentidos que le son particu- 
lares a cada vocablo, ya una pequefia observacién de si ha prevale- 
cido o no en el espafiol de hoy, ya una alusién al uso antiguo, 
familiar, vulgar, local, americano, etc., de la voz. Y de ordinario 
termina sus articulos con algunos ejemplos, sacados los mds de 
autores cldsicos, para ilustrar el sentido esencial de sus vocablos. 
En todo esto, ha suministrado un arsenal de datos valiosos sobre 
muchas palabras del idioma, sus sutilezas y sus connotaciones 
ocultas. 

Como tratado de sinénimos, el Diccionario de homologia padece 
varios inconvenientes. A pesar del nimero crecido de las acepciones 
que trata, no trae muchfsimas de las mds usadas. En segundo lugar, 
deja de distinguir con toda la amplitud deseable la sinonimia exis- 
tente entre la inmensa mayoria de sus vocablos. Y finalmente, el 
autor, con demasiada frecuencia, parece sumamente arbitrario en 
sus juicios. Asf, sin razones previas, declara repetidas veces a 
través de sus paginas que tal vocablo “‘debe preferirse” a tal otro, 


aunque casi tan a menudo reconoce a continuacién que los dos “se 
usan indistintamente.”’ 
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Entre las obras que, como el Diccionario de Abellin, versan sélo 
parcialmente sobre la sinonimia, pudiera mencionarse un nimero 
considerable de libros: manuales a usanza de oradores y escritores 
para quienes se analiza la sinonimia sélo como uno de los muchos 
problemas del estilo; y textos escolares destinados a la ensefianza 
del idioma espafiol. Desde luego, estos libros tratan la materia en 
escala restringida, y ofrecen naturalmente poco que sea original. 
A titulo de ejemplos de c6mo presentan los sinénimos los manuales 
del estilo pudieran citarse la Guta de lenguaje castellano,®* de Od6én 
Fonoll, y el Prontuario del idioma,* de Enrique Oiiver Rodriguez. 
Como libros de consulta que facilitan rdpidamente un detalle sobre 
un nimero considerable de sinénimos pueden tener valor practico; 
pero muy a menudo, Fonoll no hace mds que reproducir las dis- 
tinciones de Mora, mientras que Oliver Rodriguez, limitdndose a 
una frase breve o dos para hacer sus distinciones, sigue de cerca las 
de Barcia. 

Respecto de libros escolares, el estudio de la sinonimia no es de 
fecha reciente; data de cuatro siglos. En efecto, el primer detalle 
bibliogrdfico que se ha podido consignar sobre la sinonimia espafiola 
se encuentra precisamente en una gramatica espafiola escrita en 
francés por César Oudin hacia fines del siglo X VI para personas de 
lengua francesa." Y, puesto que el libro de Oudin sirvié de modelo 


para otras gramAticas espafiolas del siglo X VII destinadas a alemanes 
e italianos, en ellas también aparecen distinciones de sinénimos.” 
As{ empez6 una manera de tradicién que ha continuado hasta el 
dia.* 

La Gltima de las cuatro categorias en que he dividido la produc- 
cién sinonfmica de fecha reciente comprende libros principalmente 


8® Las tercera y cuarta ediciones, de 169 pdgs., corregidas y adicionadas por 
don Antonio Anguiz, se publicaron en 1885 y 1891 respectivamente, en Barcelona. 

* Barcelona, s. f., 301 pdgs.; una nueva edicién, revisada por Enrique Ban- 
cora, es de Madrid, s. f., 347 pdgs., a dos columnas. 

% Grammaire et observations dela langue espagnole recueillies et mises en 
francais, Paris, 1597. Cf. La Vifiaza, op. cit., pag. 863. 

% Enrico Doergangk, Institutiones in linguam hispanicam, Colonia, 1614; y 
Lorenzo Franciosini, Grammatica spagnuola et italiana, Roma, 1638. La Vifiaza 
cita las veinte acepciones sinénimas que se distinguen en estas gramaticas, indi- 
cando que Doergangk y Franciosini se limitan a repetir s, Oudin. 

% Aqui van unos pocos ejemplos: Harmonic Spanish Method, Nueva York, 
1898, por Luis A. Baralt, pags. 143-148. Pedro Sdnchez, edicién escolar de Ralph 
Emerson Basset, Boston, 1907, vocabulario final. Palabras, tomo II, La Habana, 
1939, por Angel Consuegra Marin. Present-Day Spanish, Nueva York, 1940, 
de Bernard Levy, trae distinciones originales de un nimero considerable de 
palabras sinénimas. 
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técnicos, que versan sobre matematicas, medicina, botdnica y 
lexicografia, y que van dirigidos no al lector general sino a los peritos 
en estas ciencias. El Tecnicismo matemdtico en el Diccionario de la 
Academia Espafiola, Madrid, 1873, de Felipe Picatoste, folleto que 
trae en la sexta y ultima seccién Sinénimos matemdticos; Los sinéni- 
mos de los medicamentos quimicos y galénicos y de los productos 
naturales, Madrid, 1877, de Jaime Pizd Roellé; y Sinonimia vulgar y 
ctentifica de las plantas mexicanas, Méjico, 1912, de José Ramfrez, 
son t{picas de estas obras que indican los equivalentes del lenguaje 
cientifico empleados en el habla vulgar. En la misma clase cabe 
incluir la compilacién del reputado filélogo antillano, Augusto 
Malaret, Voces afines,™ que aparecié hace poco. Esta compilacién 
comprende “ voces hispanoamericanas, algunas de prosapia espafiola, 
otras derivadas o extrafdas de las lenguas verndculas americanas, y 
verdaderos neologismos otras.”’ 

El] ntimero de obras sinonimicas y las muchas ediciones que de 
ellas se han publicado en estos tltimos ciento cincuenta afios dan 
idea del interés que, sin cesar, tal clase de estudios ha despertado en 
el mundo de lengua espafiola. Sin embargo, a pesar de todas estas 
publicaciones y la aceptacién tan grande que han tenido, no existe 
para el idioma espafiol un verdadero diccionario de sinénimos por 
el estilo del que hizo para el inglés George Crabb, y menos, algo 
comparable al monumental Dictionnaire des synonymes de la langue 
francaise de B. Lafaye. 


BERNARD LEVY 
College of the City of New York 


* San Juan de Puerto Rico, 1939, 116 pags. 





THE GIRL WITHOUT HANDS: LATIN-A MERICAN 
VARIANTS 


A FOLK-TALE common in Europe sometimes appears in collec- 
tions from extra-European areas. When it is of such compli- 
cated structure as to preclude the possibility of multiple, indepen- 
dent invention, the investigator readily assumes that it is a trans- 
plantation. But he is not satisfied to assume merely that it has 
travelled overseas from Europe; he wants to know from which 
particular area in Europe it has emigrated. For if he can show that 
a tale has spread extensively from a given quarter of Europe, he has 
thus shown something of the tale’s vitality there. That area’s part 
in disseminating the tale will enter into his study, and he will weigh 
it as evidence in his effort to trace the tale to its homeland. 

Concerning some extra-European variants, investigators make 
ready assumptions concerning the place of emigration. A tale col- 
lected from natives in Madagascar, if it is provably European, is 
likely to be of French provenience. The historical and commercial 
relation of France to Madagascar automatically suggests that the 
tale came to the island from France—possibly taught to a native by 
an immigrant colonial, by a commercial agent, or by a sailor. 
Should the variant in Madagascar occur in French, the possibility is 
strengthened. And if a precisely similar variant is—or has been— 
current in continental France, the case is practically clinched. 

Yet conclusions must be taken hesitantly. That a European 
country has controlled an extra-European area, even giving the 
colony its own language and a portion of its own culture, does not 
mean that it alone among European countries has sent thither folk- 
tales. The present study of Latin-American variants of the ‘Girl 
Without Hands”’ tale offers examples to show that the investigator 
must be wary of hasty conclusions: that he must never overlook the 
possibility that a given tale has come to the donee country not from 
the natural donor country, but from some other. 

The Girl Without Hands is one of the most widely spread of 
European folk-tales.'_ As it has furnished the substantive material 


1 For bibliography, see Johannes Bolte and Georg Polivka, Anmerkungen zu 
den Kinder- u. Hausmdrchen der briider Grimm, Leipzig, 1913-32, I, 295-298, 
302-311. 
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of many medieval romances,’ it is indisputable that all modern folk 
variants collected in Latin-America have come from Europe either 
directly or by way of secondary depots of distribution. In Spain, 
it has long been known as tale, romance, and as legend.* Now, in 
the last fifty years, a number of variants of the tale have been col- 
lected in Latin-America. Superficially, it would appear that these, 
especially when they occur in Spanish, must have emigrated from 
Spain. But investigation shows the assumption not wholly valid. 

Reduced to bare bones—that is, to the Aarne-Thompson formula 
—the Girl Without Hands tale runs as follows: 


I. The Mutilated Heroine. The heroine has her hands cut off (a) 
because she will not marry her father, or (6) because her father has sold 
her to the devil, or (c) forbids her to pray, or (d) because her mother is 
jealous of her, or (e) because her sister-in-law has slandered her to her 
brother. 

II. Marriage to the King. A king finds her in the woods (garden, 
stable, sea) and marries her in spite of her mutilation. 

III. The Calumniated Wife. For the second time she is cast forth 
with her newborn children, because (a) the parents-in-law, (b) her father, 
(c) her mother, (d) her sister-in-law, or (e) the devil changes a letter to 
the king. 

IV. The Hands Restored. (a) By a miracle in the woods she gets her 
hands back again. (b) She is restored to her husband.‘ 


The variants from Latin-America conform with only modifica- 
tions in details to this formula. These variants are: 


i. Sylvio Romero, Contos popolares do Brazil, Lisbon, 1885, p. 126, 
No. XXXVII. ‘A mulher e sa filha bonita.” 
2. Rodolfo Lenz, ‘‘Un grupo de consejas Chilenas,” Anales de la 
Universidad de Chile, 1911, CX XIX, 715. ‘La Zunquita.”’ 
. Ibid., p. 717. ‘‘La Zunquita.”’ 
. Ibid., p. 719. ‘‘La espina de alzarrobo.”’ 
. Ibid., p. 732. ‘Los dos hermanos,” 
. J. Alden Mason, ‘‘ Porto Rican Folk-Lore: Folk-Tales,” Journal 
of American Folk-Lore, 1924, XX XVII, 280, No.7. ‘El hombre pobre y 
el hombre rico.”’ 


7. J. A. Mason, op. cit., JAFL, 1926, XX XIX, 260, No. 21. ‘‘La 
nifia sin brazos.’’ 


? Bolte and Polivka, op. cit., I, 298-301. See also A. H. Krappe, “The Offa- 
Constance Legend,” Anglia, 1937, LXI, 361-369; and A. H. Krappe, “La belle 
Héléne de Constantinople,” Romania, 1937, LXIII, 324-353. 

3 For bibliography, see J. N. Lincoln, ‘The Legend of the Handless Maiden,” 
Hispanic Review, 1936, IV, 277-280. 

‘Antti Aarne and Stith Thompson, 7'ypes of the Folk-Tale, FFC, No. 74, 
Helsinki, 1928, p. 111. 
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8. Elsie Clews Parsons, Folk-Lore of the Antilles, French and English, 
Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, XXVI, pt. I, New York, 
1933, p. 346, No. 82. “La princesse sans bras.” 

9. Ibid., p. 349. 

10. E. C. Parsons, op. cit., XXVI, pt. 2, New York, 1936, p. 194, 
No. 107. ‘‘Mamazaelle dé bwas-coupé.” 

11. José Manuel Espinosa, Spanish Folk-Tales from New Mexico, 
in Memoirs of Am. Folk-Lore Society, XXX, New York, 1937, p.4. ‘‘La 
nifia perseguida.”’ 


Each of these eleven agrees closely enough with the formula to 
bring it well within the cycle of The Girl Without Hands. They 
differ from one another, of course. For the formula itself notes 
possible variations in, for example, the first section of the tale, 
The Mutilated Heroine; and differences in such local matters as 
climate, customs, and habits of agriculture, easily account for still 
other discrepancies in details. But among these eleven variants, 
five—Nos. 3, 4, 5, 8 and 9 in the list above—use a motive foreign to 
the cycle as a whole, the motive of the Thorn which Grows to a Tree. 
In No. 4, which more completely uses the motive than any of the 
other four, the heroine’s father, to punish her for a crime she has been 
falsely accused of, takes her to the woods, cuts off her hands, and 
abandons her. Through her curse, he gets in his foot a thorn which, 
so she says, shall never come out until she draws it out. The heroine 
is rescued, wedded to a king, and, because letters are falsified, ex- 
posed a second time. Miraculously, she regains her hands. Then 
she is restored to her husband. Presently, she seeks out her father, 
draws the thorn from his foot, and forgives him. Variant No. 8 
agrees with No. 4 almost wholly in its use of the Thorn motive. In 
No. 3, the heroine’s father gets a thorn in his foot exactly as the 
persecutor in No. 4 does. But at the end of the tale, probably be- 
cause the narrator had lost track of the motive, the father does not 
reappear, and the heroine does not draw out the thorn. Variant 
No. 5 is defective exactly as No. 3 is. And No. 9, a fragment which 
breaks off in the middle of the second persecution, does not contain 
the cure. Clearly, these five variants form a group unified by their 
use of the Thorn motive. 

In its most developed form, this motive of the Thorn in the 
persecutor’s foot appears in a Breton tale.’ There, the heroine, as a 
result of the first persecution, is punished by her brother. He cuts 
off her arms and abandons her in a thorn grove. As he leaves, a 


5 J. Frison, “Contes et légendes de Basse-Bretagne,” Revue des traditions 
populaires, 1908, XXIII, 235, No. Ixxx. “La fille aux bras coupés.”’ 
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thorn pierces his foot, and his sister calls after him that it shall 
never come out so long as she has not her hands. When she has 
undergone further trials and is finally, with hands restored, reunited 
to her royal husband, she goes to visit her brother. He is sitting in 
a chimney corner, surrounded by thorns which have grown from the 
one in his foot. She readily draws out the thorn, thus curing her 
brother, and forgives him. 

In the Girl Without Hands cycle, this motive of the Thorn occurs 
in some form in fifteen variants, including the five from Latin 
America. Numbered in sequence with the variants listed earlier 
(for convenience of reference), these ten relevant variants are: 

12. J. F. Campbell, Popular Tales of the West Highlands, Edinburgh, 
1862, III, 421. 


13. Patrick Kennedy, Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts, London, 
1866, p. 17. 


14. Paul Sébillot, Contes populaires de la Haute-Bretagne, Paris, 1880, 
p. 105. 


15. F. M. Luzel, Légendes chrétiennes de la Basse-Bretagne, Paris, 
1881, II, 235. 


16. Marguerite de Belz, “‘La fille aux mains coupées,’”’ Mélusine, 
1884-85, II, 392. 


17. L. Lambert, “Contes populaires de Languedoc,” Revue des langues 
romanes, 1887, XX XI, 582. 


18. Charles Brissac, Le folk-lore de Vile Maurice, Paris, 1888, p. 290. 


19. Pol de Mont and Alfons de Cock, Vlaamsche Wonder Sprookjes, 
Ghent, 1896, p. 225. 


20. Charles Sadoul, ‘“‘Contes de Lorraine,’ Revue de traditions popu- 
laires, 1904, XIX, 557. 


21. J. Frison, op. cit., p. 235. (See partial abstract above.) 


That these fifteen variants of a single tale, each using a motive, 
the Thorn motive, foreign to the cycle as a whole, stand in some close 
relation to one another seems reasonable. The probability enlarges 
when other evidence is weighed. Thus all fifteen variants agree in 
making the first persecutor of the heroine a woman—-sister, sister-in- 
law, or step-mother. In fourteen of them, the persecutor commits 
crimes and falsely aceuses the heroine of them; her treachery event- 
ually brings about the girl’s punishment (mutilation) at the hands 
of her father, of her brother, or, in (No. 12) an Irish variant, of 
servants acting on her father’s orders. Moreover, in ten of the 
variants (Nos. 3, 4, 5, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21), the heroine’s 

* No. 14 omits the crimes and accusations, and tells that the inimical step- 


mother, during her husband’s absence, simply takes the girl to the woods, cuts 
off her hands, and abandons her. 
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food is supplied during her first exposure by a dog, and in an eleventh 
(No. 14) by a magpie.’ Again, in ten of the fifteen (Nos. 3, 5, 8, 14, 
15, 16, 18, 19, 20 and 21), after the marriage of the heroine, she 
bears twins, and in all but two of these (Nos. 17 and 18) the twins 
are a boy and a girl. (In Nos. 17 and 18, the twins are boys.)® 

These resemblances support the supposition that the fifteen 
variants belong in one group. But only two use the fully developed 
form of the Thorn motive. That is, in only two (Nos. 16 and 21) 
does the thorn grow into a tree which holds the heroine’s punisher 
imprisoned in a chimney corner. These two variants are Breton. 
Another Breton variant (No. 14) tells that the thorn has grown into 
a tree, but puts the suffering victim not in a chimney corner but in 
bed. In one other tale (No. 17)—this one from Limousin—the 
thorn has grown yearly, but has apparently not at the time of the 
cure attained tree size. 

Not only does this motive of the Thorn appear completely de- 
veloped only in the Breton representatives of the Girl Without 
Hands tale, but the motive itself appears to be exclusively Breton. 
Stith Thompson lists it in his Motif-Index of Folk Literature,® does 
not find it an essential element of any one of the folk-tale types 
listed by Aarne-Thompson,'® and refers only to Sébillot"' who 
refers only to the tale listed above as No. 14. 

The fifteen variants using the Thorn motive are distributed geo- 
graphically as follows: From France, six, of which four are from 
Brittany; from Belgium, Scotland, Ireland and Mauritius, one each; 
from Chile, three; from Martinique, two. If the motive is exclu- 
sively Breton, and if it became an integral part of some variant of 
the Girl Without Hands tale in Brittany, this distribution is easy to 
understand. For the Breton sailors have, notoriously, been carriers 
of tales,” and of the eleven variants collected outside Brittany, 


7 Nos. 8, 9, 12 and 13, each one fragmentary or widely modified from the 
normal form of the tale, omit this detail of care given the exposed heroine. 

8 Of the remaining five variants; No. 13—which has a number of features not 
common to the other variants—and No. 17—which omits the second persecution— 
say nothing of any offspring; Nos. 4 and 9 report the birth of a single son; and 
No. 7—a defective variant—tells that the heroine bears three sons, though ap- 
parently not at one birth. 

® Indiana University Studies (Bloomington, Indiana), Nos. 96, 97, 100, 101, 
105, 106, 108-112 (1932-35). The motive is F 971.3. 

1 A. Aarne and 8. Thompson, T'ypes of the Folk-Tale, FFC, No. 74 (1928). 

1 Paul Sébillot, ‘Les incidents des contes populaires de la Haute-Bretagne,”’ 
Revue des trad. pop., 1892, VII, 411 ff. See p. 423, “‘épine.”’ 

12 See, for example, A. B. Gough, The Constance Saga, Berlin, 1902, p. 8. 
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seven were collected in places easily accessible to seamen. And 
the remaining four were collected in places near enough to Brittany 
—Lorraine, Limousin, Ireland, Scotland—to allow the supposition 
of ordinary oral transmission. Furthermore, the fact that the mo- 
tive appears in full development only in Breton variants, and that 
the other variants in this group of fifteen use it in weakened or in 
varied form, indicates that Brittany is the place of origin, and the 
center of distribution.'* 

In this group of fifteen variants, there are five from Latin- 
America: Nos. 3, 4 and 5 from Chile, Nos. 8 and 9 from Martinique. 
The latter two, reported in Creole French, any student would sup- 
pose to be French in provenience, for Martinique has been in closer 
cultural relations with France than with any other European coun- 
try. Their use of the Thorn motive shows that the two are speci- 
fically Breton. But the Chilean variants, occurring in Spanish, 
which casual inspection would classify as émigrés from Spain," by 
their use of the Thorn motive also appear to be Breton. 

Against this conclusion there is at present no evidence. Each 
of the five variants from Latin-America agrees in all but the smallest 
detail with one or another of the variants collected in Brittany. 
These small details vary because they are unimportant to the tale 
as a whole, and because some narrator, transmitting the story, has 
forgotten an item and has filled in with another, or has arbitrarily 
substituted something familiar or something shocking for something 
less familiar or more commonplace. Thus in a Chilean variant 
(No. 5), the persecuting woman who falsifies the correspondence of 
the heroine and her husband is an envious princess, otherwise un- 
known to the cycle. Such variations in small details, being wholly 
local, have no importance for a grouping of the variants. But agree- 
ment in the use of a large motive, such as the Thorn motive, indi- 
cates relationship. It is impossible not to conclude that these five 
variants from Latin-America are all transplantations or off-shoots 
of Breton tales. Possibly they came to Latin-America by way of 


’ Transmission in an opposite direction is a possibility. But the tale being 
much older in Europe than in the New World, it is most unlikely that the variant 
using the Thorn motive spread from Chile, for instance, to Brittany. As for the 
variants from Ireland and Scotland, they both use the motive in much altered 
form, and are otherwise weakened representatives of the Girl Without Hands 
tale. They are much more likely to be derivatives of some representative of the 
Breton form of the tale than to have given rise to it. 

“Thus Rodolfo Lenz, “Un grupo de consejas Chilenas,” Anales de la Uni- 
versidad de Chile, 1911, CXXIX; and similarly, J. N. Lincoln, ‘The Legend of 
the Handless Maiden,” Hispanic Review, 1936, IV, 277. 
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Spain. Yet until evidence can be found that the Thorn motive 
has at some time been acclimated in Spain, it must be held that 
these five Latin-American variants come not only ultimately but 
immediately from France." 

In the group of Latin-American variants, one (No. 2) from Chile 
is badly defective. It wholly lacks the amputation (the heroine 
from the beginning of the tale has only one arm), the cure, the 
exchanged letter, and the second exile. It has only a trace of the 
first exile. It has some features peculiar to itself: “envious women” 
as the ace-‘sers; an accusation of monstrous birth made to the prince- 
husband even though he has seen his children. These defects certify 
that the variant was repeated by a narrator who had the tale very 


% One of these variants, No. 8, from Martinique, uses a peculiar mechanism 
to bring about the recognition of the cured heroine by her husband. While she 
is living in exile with her two sons, her husband comes one day to her house asking 
for a place to rest. Herself unrecognized, she recognizes the prince. While he 
sleeps, his cap fallsfrom hishead. The girl says to her son, ‘Peter, set your father’s 
cap on his head.’ The episode is several times repeated until finally the prince 
hears the girl style him the father of her children. Then he asks questions, 
recognizes his family, and restores them to his home. This machinery of recog- 
nition occurs in no variant in the cycle from French territory. It is used in 
variants from German, Italian, and Slavish territory. (J. Grimm and W. Grimm, 
Kinder- u. Haus Marchen, 6th ed., Géttingen, 1850-56, I, 187, No. 31; Jbid., 
III, 57; Ibid., III, 58; Georg Martzolff, “Drei Volksmiirchen,” Jahrbuch fiir 
Geschichte, Sprache und Litteratur Elsass-Lothringens, 1902, XVIII, 209, No. 3; 
I. and J. Zingerle, Kinder- und Hausmdrchen aus Stiddeutschland, Regensburg 
1854, p. 124; J. R. Biinker, Schwanke, Sagen und Marchen in heanzischen Mundart, 
Leipzig, 1906, p. 353, No. 101; J. B. Andrews, Contes Ligures, Paris, 1892, p. 20, 
No. 5; Pavle Popovit, Prepovetka o devojci bez ruki, Belgrade, 1905, p. 64; R. 
Strohal, Hrvatskih narodnih pripoviedaka, II (Karloveu, 1901), 198, No. 7; Ibid., 
I (Rieci, 1886), 20, No. 2; L. Malinowski, “‘Powiesci spiskie,”” Materyaly anthro- 
pogiczno-archeologiczne, VI (Cracow, 1903), pt. 2, p. 131; S. Chelchowski, Powiesci 
i Opowiadania, Warsaw, 1899, I, 156, No. 23; M. Federowski, Lud bialoruski na 
Rusi litewskiej, I1 (Cracow, 1902), 117, No. 79.) Possibly again Breton sailors 
are responsible for the transmission of the sequence from some European port to 
Martinique. Possibly it once existed in France but was never recovered by a 
collector. More probably, however, the appearance in the Martinique variant is 
traceable to the influence of the Grimms’ printed collection. In No. 31 of Kinder- 
und Hausmdrchen, which itself belongs to the Girl Without Hands cycle, similar 
recognition machinery is used. 

Another mechanism for the recognition occurs in a Chilean variant (No. 6 
in the listing above). Here the father recognizes his son when the latter gives him 
water in a cup which had once been his own. The episode recalls the story of 
Joseph and his brothers, and that of Amis and Amiloun. (See S. Thompson, 
Motif-Indez, H 121 and H 151.4 for bibliography.) Only this one variant in the 
present cycle uses the mechanism. Apparently it is an introduction of the in- 
dividual narrator, and it is of no importance in the study of transmission. 
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insecurely in mind. An attempt to trace the genealogy of so de- 
fective a variant seems useless. Yet one bit of evidence may be 
decisive. The heroine’s twins, a boy and a girl, are marked at 


birth—the boy with a sun in his forehead, the girl with a moon in 
hers. 


Now a star on the forehead of a new-born child, as a sign of 
royal descent, is familiar in folk-tales of various cycles. An indi- 
vidual narrator might introduce it into his variant of any tale in 
which a child is born. So an Italian variant of the Girl Without 
Hands cycle" tells that the heroine bears twins, a boy marked 
with a sword and a girl marked with a star. Notably, however, 
among the variants here under special examination, Nos. 3, 5, 8, 18 
and 19 tell of a similar marking of twin children.'* All five of these 
are, by the evidence of their use of the Thorn motive, Breton in 
provenience. Two of them, Nos. 3 and 5, which in this matter of 
the birth-marks precisely agree with No. 2, were like it, collected in 
Chile. Possibly the narrator of No. 2 heard No. 3, No. 5 or some 
similar variant, forgot many of its details, invented or introduced 
others, and told the fragmentary No. 2. At any rate, the use in 
No. 2 of the star birth-mark links it—though tenuously—to other 
variants which come ultimately from Brittany, and indicates that 
it too is rather Breton than Spanish in provenience. 

The single variant (No. 1) from Brazil contains no internal evi- 
dence of ultimate origin in any specific European area. It is a 
fragment, at best, and it includes adventures for the heroine bor- 
rowed from Snow-White. Though it does use, in weakened form, 
the Exchanged Letter sequence, and though it does tell of an ampu- 
tation—of the heroine’s breast, not of her hands—it is doubtfully 
a member of the Girl Without Hands cycle. Recorded in Portu- 
guese, it may have come to Brazil from Portugal, though no variants 
of the Girl Without Hands has yet been reported from Portugal. 
Equally well, it may have come from Spain or from Germany or 
even, like the variants treated earlier, from Brittany. 

Variants Nos. 6 and 7, both from Puerto Rico, agree with each 
other in many particulars, and in one worthy to be noted as clear 
evidence that if one is not derived from the other, then both are 
descended from an immediate common ancestor. In each, during 


16 See S. Thompson, Motif-Indez, H 71 and H 71.1 for bibliography. 

17 J. B. Andrews, Contes Ligures, Paris, 1892, p. 20, No. 5. “La fille aux bras 
coupés.”’ 

18 A similar marking does not occur in any other of the more than two hundred 
variants of the Girl Without Hands tale which I have examined. 
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her second exile, the heroine meets in the woods a stranger who sends 
her son to a spot where the lad finds his mother’s hands, long ago 
amputated. These the stranger—identified in No. 6 as the Divine 
Creator—restores to the heroine. This sequence occurs in no 
other variants of the Girl Without Hands tale. It definitely links 
Nos. 6 and 7 together. 

In both these variants, the heroine suffers her initial persecution 
for failure to obey her father. In No. 6, she refuses the husband 
of her father’s choice; in No. 7, she disobeys his order to desist from 
giving her usual large alms. In the entire cycle, only a few variants 
tell of a heroine whose mutilation results, indirectly, from her 
charity, and most of these are from the Thousand and One Nights."® 
One variant reported from Spain uses the motive, however. 
Whether it borrowed the motive from an Arabian source need not 
now be argued. It serves as evidence that the motive was es- 
tablished in Spain as a part of the Girl Without Hands tale. Conse- 
quently, an initial likelihood that any Puerto Rican tale derives 
ultimately from Spain, is strengthened for No. 7 into practical 
certainty. And if No. 7 is a transplantation from Spain, the closely 
related No. 6 is also of Spanish provenience. 

Variant No. 10, from Guadaloupe, reported in Creole French, 
is badly defective at the beginning, and has been obviously modified 
in some details under the influence of other stories. For example, 
it makes use of a life-giving herb,” and of adventures from Peau 
d’Ane. For Guadaloupe, the natural donor country is France. 
And No. 10 contains nothing to dispute an assumption that it is a 
transplantation, direct or indirect, from France. 

Variant No. 11, reported from New Mexico, has lost the Ex- 
changed Letter sequence entirely, has weakened the amputation to 
the cutting off of a little finger, and has omitted the miraculous cure. 
Its heroine is twice the victim of slanderous accusations of un- 
chastity, both the accusers having sued unsuccessfully for her favors. 


1 August E. Zinserling, Der Tausend und einen Nacht, Stuttgart, 1823, I, 
98; Max Henning, Tausend und eine Nacht, Leipzig, n.d., VII, 143; E. 8. Poole, 
ed., Lane’s Thousand and One Nights, London, 1865, II, 455; Richard Burton, 
Thousand and One Nights, Benares, 1885, IV, 281; Victor Chauvin, Bibliographie 
des ouvrages arabes, V (Liége, 1901), 138, 1389. See also René Basset, “ La fille aux 
mains coupées,” Mélusine, 1884-85, II, 309; Belkassen ben Sedira, Cours de 
littérature arabe, Algiers, 1879, No. 128; etc. 

* Ralph 8. Boggs, Index of Spanish Tales, FFC, No. 90, Helsinki, 1930, p. 79: 
an analysis of A. de Llano Roza de Ampudia, Cuentos Asturianos, Madrid, 1925, 
No. 16. 


21 See S. Thompson, Motif-Index, E 105 for bibliography. 
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Two striking details concern aid given the heroine in her first exile 
by helpful animals, and the machinery employed for the recognition 
scene at the climax of the story. Specifically, when the girl is first 
abandoned in the woods, she is cared for by a coyote and a boar; 
and she recovers her husband when, disguised as a man, she tells 
her life story in the presence of her parents, her husband, and her 
two false accusers. 

Helpful animals do not belong any more than the Thorn motive 
in the Girl Without Hands tale. They intrude into only eighteen 
of the more than two hundred variants so far reported. Signifi- 
cantly, of these eighteen, eleven (Nos. 3, 4, 5, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20 and 21) stem, as the preceding pages demonstrate, from Brittany. 
Of the remaining seven, two more” are also from Brittany. But 
one is from lItaly,?* and four are Spanish. Though the numerical 
supremacy is overwhelmingly in favor of Brittany, numbers by 
themselves mean nothing in such a study as this one. The ap- 
pearance of the motive in both Spain and Brittany makes it im- 
possible to determine on this evidence alone the provenience of the 
New Mexican variant. 

The second conspicuous detail looks possibly decisive. That 
the heroine reveals herself by telling her life-story in the presence 
of her husband is a piece of machinery not uncommon in variants 
of the Girl Without Hands tale. It occurs in almost half the 
variants reported. But the girl is disguised as a man when she tells 
her revelatory story in one other variant only. This one is French, 
from Lorraine.* It is, unfortunately, a fragment, and consequently 
not reliable. Moreover, the telling of a life-story as a means of 
identification being established, more than one narrator might 
independently invent the detail of a man’s disguise for the heroine. 

Nothing, then, definitely shows the New Mexican variant to 
be other then Spanish in provenience. Yet nothing clearly demon- 
strates that it is Spanish. Defective as it is, it may well be ulti- 


2 Paul Sébillot, Contes populaires de la Haute-Bretagne, 2 série, Paris, 1881, 
p. 218, No. XX XIX; Idem, ‘Contes résumés de la Haute-Bretagne,”’ Revue des 
traditions populaires, 1894, IX, 181, No. XVIII. 

*% J. B. Andrews, Contes Ligures, Paris, 1892, p. 20, No. 5. 

* Francisco Maspons y Labrés, Lo Rondallayre, Quentos Populars Catalans, 
Barcelona, 1871-74, I, 60; Aurelio M. Espinosa, Cuentos Populares Espajioles 
(Leland Stanford Junior University Publications. Language and Literature. 
III, 1923-26), 1924, II, 179, No. 99; Ibid., p. 182, No. 100; Ibid., p. 189, No. 103. 

26 Emmanuel Cosquin, Contes populaires de Lorraine, Paris, 1886, II, 323, 
No. LXXVIII. 
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mately derived from the same tales of which Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 
are representatives. 

In summary, of the eleven Latin-American variants under close 
scrutiny in these pages, seven are French in provenience, two are 
Spanish, one is possibly Spanish, and one cannot be allocated to a 
specific European donor country. Yet most folklorists agree at 
present that the folk-lore of Latin-America has come principally 
from the Spanish peninsula.** When all the vast materials which 
are included under the term folk-lore are considered—tales, beliefs, 
songs, customs, and so on—this theory of origins may well be 
provable. The present study indicates, however, that for any 
particular tale the country of origin need not be either immediately 
or ultimately Spain. It further demonstrates that in tracing 
variants to their homeland, the investigator must beware of gen- 
eralizations based on place and language of recording, on established 
cultural relations, and the like. Instead, if he wishes to reach sure 
conclusions, he must submit his material to the rigorous tests of 


literary scholarship. 
J. W. KNEDLER, JR. 
New York University 


#8 A. M. Espinosa, Jr., “More Spanish Folk-Tales,” Hispania, 1939, XXII, 
103 n; J. M. Espinosa, Spanish Folk-Tales from New Mexico, Memoirs of the Am. 
Folk-Lore Society, XXX, New York, 1937, p. xi and, for references to Franz 
Boas, A. M. Espinosa, and C. M. Barbeau, p. xi n. 











GLI ECATOMMITI, EL FAVOR AGRADECIDO 
AND 
LAS BURLAS Y ENREDOS DE BENITO 


O Gasparetti’s list of plays drawn by Lope from Giraldi’s 
Ecatommiti,'Professor Templin has added El hijo venturoso and 
the related Esclava de su hijo.2 Cotarelo observes in a footnote 
that Las burlas y enredos de Benito owes a portion of its argument 
to Giraldi’s Novella Prima, Deca II,* but fails to mention that El 
favor agradecido is taken from the same story, and adheres more 
closely to it.‘ El favor agradecido, then, must be added to the file 
of Lope’s debts to the Italian novelist, and is in fact an especially 
suggestive addition, in view of the uncertain authorship of Las 
burlas y enredos de Benito. A comparison of the two plays and of 
both with their common source reveals some fascinating problems 
that cannot be disregarded in any speculation about the mysterious 
parentage of Las burlas y enredos de Benito.® 


1“Giovan Battista Giraldi e Lope de Vega,” Bulletin Hispanique, 1930, 
XXXII, 372-403. 

2 “The Source of Lope de Vega’s El hijo venturoso and indirectly of La esclava 
de su hijo,” Hispanic Review, 1934, II, 345-348. 

3 Acad.N., IV, viii, fn. 2: “‘. . . una parte del argumento de Los Enredos de 
Benito esté tomada de las Cien novelas del Giraldi . . . de un modo muy semejante 
al método empleado por Lope en su comedia indubitada El hijo venturoso . . . , 
donde el hecho que caracteriza el drama pertenece al autor italiano; pero el enredo 
amoroso es del poeta espafiol.” 

‘In his discussion of El favor agradecido, Cotarelo does say (Acad.N., V, xxv): 
“El argumento quizds explique el hecho de haberile atribufdo la comedia Burlas y 
enredos de Benito, pues, como puede verse, ambas son iguales en el fondo y en 
muchos episodios.” 

5“Ta atribucién a Lope requiere detenido estudio,” Rennert-Castro, Vida, 
p. 466. It will be recalled that the play was published in 1617, as one of the 
Cuatro comedias famosas de don Luis de Géngora y Lope de Vega. A manuscript 
of the sixteenth century is preserved in the Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid (15.206): 
“En las guardas hay varios recibos de alquileres de vestidos para el dia de Corpus, 
Magdalena, etc., tomados a Luis de Benavides en 1586 por diferentes vecinos de 
las villas de Pesquera, Montemayor, etc.” Catdlogo de las piezas que se conservan 
en el Departamento de Manuscritos de la Biblioteca Nacional, I (2.* edicién), Madrid, 
1934, number 489. Morley and Bruerton (The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s 
Comedias, N. Y., 1940, p. 261) find nothing in the pattern of versification to dis- 
prove Lope’s authorship. Cotarelo (Acad. N., IV, viii and fn. 3) points out certain 
imperfections of rhyme most easily attributed to an Andalusian poet, but, though 
unwilling to assign the play to Lope, hesitates to make a categorical statement. 
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The plot of El favor agradecido is in outline as follows: Rosaura 
has inherited the kingdom of Sardinia and according to her father’s 
will has free choice in the selection of a husband. In spite of threats 
from the Prince of Sicily, another suitor, she publicly announces 
her intention of marrying Celio. When a third suitor, Astolfo, 
murders the happy rival, Rosaura promises to give herself to the 
man who shall bring back the assassin’s head. Astolfo escapes by 
sea, is forced to land at Argel, where he assumes a Moorish identity, 
and returns to Sardinia in the guise of a Moslem corsair. With 
him in male disguise goes Adaja, a princess who has fallen in love 
with him. Meantime the Prince of Sicily has laid siege to Rosaura 
and brought her to the point of surrender. Astolfo’s assistance 
turns the tables and when he reveals himself, to the confusion of 
four claimants who declare they have killed him, Rosaura accepts 
him as her husband. Adaja is baptized and marries Astolfo’s 
servant, Pinelo. 

How closely this intrigue follows the Ecatommiti may be gathered 
from the heading of Giraldi’s tale: ‘‘Caritea ama Pompeo. Diego, 
innamorato della giovane, l’uccide. Ella promette di darsi per 
moglie a chi le da il capo di Diego. Le move guerra il re di Porto- 
gallo: Diego la difende e fa prigione il re; poscia si pone in podesta 
della donna, ed ella lo piglia per marito.’’* Here the setting is 
Spain, Diego escapes to France, and the Queen’s mother is an 
important character. But apart from changing these and a few 
further details equally irrelevant to the kernel of the story, Lope’s 
chief contributions are the figures of Pinelo, a well developed figura 
del donaire, and Adaja, who is of more significance here as the 
counterpart of Benito in Las burlas y enredos. 

In this second play the love-smitten mora, superfluous and 
sketchy in El favor agradecido, rises to the dignity of protagonist: 
Gerardo kills Reimundo, his rival for the hand of the orphaned 
princess Pinarda. The Prince helps him to escape, and Pinarda 
promises to marry the man who shall return the fugitive for ven- 
geance. Captured by Moors and carried to Argel, Gerardo makes a 
second escape in Moslem attire, and, under the name of Fabio, is 
engaged as a page by the Prince. The Moorish Infanta pursues 
him. As the page-boy Benito, she serves in the women’s quarters 
of the palace and tries to prevent an understanding between Pinarda 
and Gerardo and win the latter for herself. On the failure of the 
Prince’s scheme for handing over to Pinarda the supposed Fabio, 


° Gi Ecatommiti di Gio. Battista Giraldi Cintio, Firenze, 1834, p. 103. 
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who naturally resembles Reimundo’s murderer, the false page him- 
self surrenders and wins both pardon and the hand of the princess. 
Benito reveals his true feminine identity and, turning Christian, is 
rewarded with marriage to the Prince. 

Las burlas y enredos de Benito is plainly one step farther removed 
from Giraldi’s novella than El favor agradecido. Equally plainly, 
it achieves that step by elaborating precisely those elements of 
El favor that seem to be Lope’s. Thus in a sense the two comedias 
are more intimately related than is either to the Italian original, 


and it is all but inconceivable that they were composed in- 
dependently.’ 


On the surface one would undoubtedly assume that Las burlas 
y enredos de Benito had been copied from El favor agradecido. It 
might easily have been composed by an author familiar with that 
play and totally ignorant of Giraldi’s tale; while for El favor agra- 
decido, on the other hand, Las burlas y enredos de Benito alone is an 
insufficient source. Moreover, Benito seems patently an outgrowth 
and development of Adaja rather than a pattern for her, and the 
action of Las burlas y enredos is probably on the whole more adroitly 
handied.* But this seemingly more logical order of the two plays 
is contradicted by their dates. Las burlas y enredos de Benito ‘‘is 
apparently the play that was performed in July, 1593,” and even 
if it were not, ‘‘is probably 1593 or earlier.” * The extant autograph 


7It is perhaps worth noting that the Prince in Las burlas y enredos de Benito 
is named Astolfo, though so addressed only once (Acad. N., IV, p. 77), while 
Astolfo is the hero of El favor agradecido; and that a minor character in the latter 
is called Raimundo, while Reimundo is the murdered suitor in Las burlas. Such 
names are largely conventional, and the point in itself carries little weight, though 
it does provide a further link between the two comedias, should more be needed. 

8 One is treading on insecure ground in formulating judgments on dramatic 
technique, where subjective impressions count for much. But I think few would 
gainsay my assertion. In both plays, for example, the dramatist is faced with 
the problem of making attractive to his audience an essentially unsympathetic 
figure, that of the murderer. It seems obvious that in order to do so he must 
either contrive to make the victim odious, or else dispose of the crime as quickly 
as possible and concentrate on other matters. The second method is superior to 
the first in that the victim at best has no importance to the plot proper. In Las 
burlas y enredos de Benito the murder does, in fact, take place before the action 
begins, while in El favor agradecido the murdered Celio, a character neither more 
nor less likeable than his murderer, occupies a considerable part of the first act, 
to the detriment of unity. It might of course be argued that Pinelo, the comic 
figure in the latter play, is a fairly full-fledged gracioso, and as such representative 
of later technique. And so indeed he may be. 

® Morley-Bruerton, op. cit., p. 261. Italics mine. It must not be forgotten 
that the date 1586 occurs on the MS of Las burlas (see above, fn. 5). 
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manuscript first act of El favor agradecido is dated months later, in 
December of the same year. 

Do these facts argue for a common authorship? If Lope wrote 
both comedias, it is sufficient to postulate one source, a procedure 
always easier when plausible than to postulate two. If he wrote 
only El favor agradecido, and wrote it after another author’s Burlas 
y enredos de Benito, two sources must be assumed: the earlier play, 
from which were borrowed the hero’s African adventures and the 
mora, her unrequited love and masculine disguise; and Giraldi’s 
novel, from which were taken details not incorporated into Las 
burlas y enredos. All this is not impossible, but it does require a 
willing suspension of disbelief. 

To sustain that Lope did indeed write both Las burlas y enredos 
de Benito and El favor agradecido is not, however, at once to elimi- 
nate all difficulties. It probably means that we must assume the 
former to have been tampered with before acquiring its present 
form. Because, apart from the imperfect rhymes and frequently 
aspirated h pointed out by Cotarelo, the versification is of a quality 
one hesitates to ascribe to even an unpracticed Lope. And unless 
we assume in addition that El favor agradecido actually was com- 
posed before Las burlas y enredos, perhaps that the date December 
19, 1593, was inscribed on a second copy, we are still confronted 
with one play apparently derived from another, yet preceding it. 
For even though it may be easier to imagine a single author’s 
writing first Las burlas y enredos and afterward El favor agradecido, 
his having thus curiously worked back toward his source instead of 
more understandably from and beyond it still leaves a problem in 
literary creation that we should like to see answered. 

Epwin 8. Morsy 
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THE LIBERALISM OF LEOPOLDO ALAS 


WORLD outlook predicated on a combination of eclecticism 
and syncretism laid a foundation for the e<pression of many 
ambiguous attitudes in the writings of Leopoldo Alas. So dominant 
was his tendency to obscure issues and so well-developed his knack 
of saying one thing while implying quite the opposite that his ar- 
ticles reveal a continuous pattern of contradiction. Alas was ca- 
pable of praising and defending Renan and Zola while rejecting the 
skepticism of the former and the scientific determinism of the latter, 
and of making a name for himself as a radical while constantly ad- 
hering to the most accepted Spanish traditions. As a consequence, 
those aspects of his utterances and attitudes in which he had least 
faith came to characterize him most and out of his own contradic- 
tions came a reputation which he had no intention of creating, 
namely, the legend of a provincial Lucifer whose liberal, Krausistic, 
and naturalistic ideas smelled of “‘sulphur and other infernal filth.”’ * 
It was quite natural that in Catholic Spain Alas’s reputation as 
a radical and dangerous person should originate in his claim that 
he was a freethinker, in his contemptuous treatment of certain 
members of the clergy, and in his attitude toward the Church. 
But herein lies a great contradiction. The intent behind Alas’s 
so-called radical statements and the interpretation put upon them 
by his contemporaries and enemies were really poles apart. Alas’s 
tendency toward the equivocal use of language created a verbal 
atmosphere in which his opponents could not comprehend what he 
was really saying, and in which neither side could understand the 
other. The context into which Alas put his criticism, his “‘radical’’ 
statements and his attacks, rarely justified the interpretation which 
was then and still is put upon them. The word-battles with the 
clergy, his apparent left-wingism, his bold assertion that he, too, 
was a freethinker were only the fireworks. Down underneath, 
Alas was something quite different. 
A proper perspective of Alas’s reputation as a freethinker cannot 
be reached without setting that reputation in sharp outline against 
his great faith in Catholicism, and this cannot be understood without 


1 From a Pastoral Letter by the Bishop of Oviedo, qnoted by Juan Antonio 
Cabezas, “‘Clarin,” el provinciano universal, Madrid, 1936, p. 141. 
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carefully analyzing the much repeated contention that he was 
anti-clerical. 

A wide gulf existed between the anti-clerical attitude of Alas 
and that of his contemporary, Pérez Galdés. Galdés, for many 
years at least, thought of the clergy as a social power opposed to 
modern ideas, inventions and science, and as a threat to the progress 
of man. Alas approached the clergy and what it stood for from a 
diametrically opposite direction and with singularly opposed in- 
tention. Alas was not fighting clericalism but certain members of 
the clergy who, in his belief, menaced the continuance of the vital 
tradition of the Church. He fought with the clergy because he 
feared that their unnatural formalism would drive people away from 
Christianity ; * because he feared that the ignorance of those clergy- 
men who wrote stupid books would prejudice people against the 
Church; * because he was afraid they were putting too much em- 
phasis upon material matters and not enough upon spiritual ones 
and that Catholicism would suffer as a result; * because he feared 
the vigorous tradition of Christianity was being lost through lack 
of fervent emphasis by the men of God; * and because he objected 
strenuously to the immorality of certain members of the Church. 

Alas’s attitude becomes quite clear by contrasting Doria Perfecta 
with La Regenta. In La Regenta Alas attacked the corruption of 
the clergy, their materialism, their addiction to the pleasures of the 
flesh, their delight in gossip, their petty rivalries, their ambitions, 
and their host of human weaknesses. He attacked the individual 
members of the clergy, not clericalism. When analyzed from this 
point of view, the work appears as a novel of manners in which 
Alas’s paramount aim was to reform people, the clergy included, by 
pointing out the error of their ways.*® 

Galdés approaches a similar situation in an entirely different 
manner. Pepe Rey, the engineer, the modern apostle of science and 
new thought, is brought into sharp conflict with Dofia Perfecta and 
Don Inocencio, the defenders of tradition and bigotry, and those 
powers of stupid reaction and willful ignorance overwhelm the hopes 
of a new world. Bntrenched ignorance and reaction are pitted 
against enlightenment and progressive ideas. The ambitions of the 


2 Solos de Clarin, Madrid, 1891, p. 172. 

8 Ibid., p. 165. 

* Un discurso, Madrid, 1891, pp. 105-106. 

5 Ensayos y revistas, Madrid, 1892, p. 204. 

* For a detailed discussion of Alas’s point of view in La Regenta, see W. E. 
Bull, “The Naturalistic Theories of Leopoldo Alas,” PMLA, June, 1942. 
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clergy, their materialism, their corruption appear only to add horror 
to the devilishness of the battle between old and new Spain. 

It should be carefully noted that there is no hero of progress in 
La Regenta who battles the monster of clerical reaction. In strange 
contrast, Don Pompeyo Guimardan, the atheist who hates the clerics 
and partakes in some vague measure of the characteristics of Pepe 
Rey, is purposely converted by Alas into a ridiculous old fool who 
clamors for a priest when death seems inevitable.’ Likewise, Don 
Santos Barinaga, the one-time owner of La Cruz Roja, who dies 
without confessing, is made to appear the victim of Fermin de Pas’s 
greed and Guimardn’s false philosophy of atheism. His anti- 
clericalism is not ideological but material. ‘‘La Iglesia me ha 
arruinado . . . no quiero nada con la Iglesia. .. .”* He falsely 
identifies de Pas with the institution which he represents. 

The duwnfall of La Regenta herself is quite free from clerical 
intervention in defense of an institution. She is not brought to 
her doom, like Pepe Rey, because she opposes the ideas of the in- 
stitution of which Fermin de Pas is a member, but because she gives 
herself to Don Alvaro and refuses her body to de Pas. Ideologies 
are not involved in the denouement, only human passions. 

Alas’s aim in La Regenta squares very neatly with his oft-re- 
peated assertion that his attitude toward the clergy and the Church 
was not one in which principles of religion were involved. This 
contention brings into some doubt the intellectual basis for his 
extravagant admiration of Renan, and the suspicion is justified. 
Alas possessed the ability to be a great admirer of men with whom 
upon analysis he is found to be in profound disagreement. Thus 
by some strange reasoning he saw in Renan only what he wanted to 
see; and it suited his fancy at times to read into the statements of 
Renan, the skeptic and freethinker, a continued adherence to 
Catholicism: 


Renan declara noblemente que lo mejor de su educacién cientifica, lo 
mas sélido de la base de sus conocimientos, lo debe 4 los sabios maestros 


de San Sulpicio; que su gran fortuna fué la firmeza y seriedad de sus 
estudios catélicos. . 


jY nuestros pobres pseudoliberales que piensan que para pensar libre- 


mente hay que perseguir al clero y desconocer la ciencia de la Iglesia y 
todas sus glorias! 


7 Guimardén appears as an 1885 model of Doctor Pertinax and as such shows 
that Alas intentionally depicted his left-wingers as ridiculous people. 
8 La Regenta, Barcelona, 1908, Vol. II, p. 226. 
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Yo he tenido el valor (asf lo han llamado ilustres criticos) de leer y 
publicar un discurso en que me oponfa abiertamente al laicismo, segin por 


los mds se entiende y practica . . . y muchos publicistas me han llamado 
reaccionario. 


De San Sulpicio puede salir un Rendn. 


Y de la escuela laica y antihumanista . . . s6lo puede salir Mr. 
Homais, el boticario librepensador de Flaubert.* 


There should be no surprise, then, in discovering that funda- 
mentally Alas held most freethinkers in profound disrespect. He 
frequently compared them with M. Homais, called them “‘foné- 
grafos que repiten palabras de que no tienen verdadera conciencia,”’ '° 
ridiculed a congress of freethinkers held in Madrid as something like 
a congress of “hombres que no son rubios, 6 de hombres que no fu- 
man, 6 de hombres que no han estado en Paris,” " and pointed out 
that Catholic congresses dealt with something definite and concrete, 
freethinking ones only with negations. Finally he threw down the 
gauntlet to the liberals and freethinkers by declaring that if because 
of this stand they took him for a reactionary, he would be grateful 
to them.'” 

Nevertheless Alas continued to call himself a freethinker, a true 
freethinker by his own definition; but in conformity with his re- 
ligious precepts he defined free thought to include himself and to 
exclude those who opposed his ideas. Unconsciously or not this 
was a sophistic gesture to confound his opponents. His freethinking 
had nothing to do with religious skepticism and he merely obscured 
the issue and gained for himself an unfounded reputation by giving 
it that label. For him every man was naturally a freethinker, and 
a freethinker, by his definition, was a man who ‘‘en lucha con las 
infinitas preocupaciones que nos rodean consigue emanciparse de 
tantas formulas como nos asedian para sustituir con prenderia 
intelectual el propio raciocinio.” “= By making his definition so 
broad he was able to boast of being a freethinker while actually 
condemning those who, by casting doubts upon basic religious prin- 
ciples, had rightly earned the title. 

It is of paramount importance to note, in this connection, that 
Alas bitterly opposed the disestablishment of the Church, one of 


* Palique, Madrid, 1894, pp. 163-164. 

1° Un viaje 4 Madrid, Madrid, 1886, p. 26. 
" Palique, p. 171. 

12 Tbid., pp. 171-172. 

8 Loc. cit. 
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the progressive planks of the liberals and freethinkers of the time. 
This is an important instance of his attitude toward any drastic 
reform in church structure. Whatever justification there may have 
been in calling him a radical or liberal cannot be based upon his 
attitude toward religion, which was basically orthodox in all major 
points touching either the doctrine or the institution of Catholicism. 


Nuestros librepensadores confesos, debieran pensar que para ellos el 
Dios de los catélicos no debe ser un Dios enemigo, sino un esfuerzo 
vigoroso del espfritu humano, del espfritu humano trabajando siglos y 
siglos en las razas mds nobles del mundo; una idea que progresa 4 través 
de simbolos y confesiones teolégicas y morales. Desde este punto de 
vista, yo no concibo un buen espajfiol, reflexivo, que se considere extrajio 
al catolicismo por todos conceptos. . . . Mi historia natural y mi historia 
nacional me atan con cadenas de realidad, dulces cadenas, al amor del 
catolicismo . . . como obra humana y como obra espajfiola." 


Rather than being in any degree free-thinking with regard to 
religion, his whole world outlook was developed by and large from 
a peculiarly religious orientation, resulting in a traditional and 
conservative attitude toward the contemporary scene. He fought 
the introduction of new subjects in the educational system “ and 
denied the value of a scientific education as a foundation for ap- 


proaching world problems. 


Las ciencias llamadas exactas . . . se han tenido, por mucho tiempo, 
por mds fecundas de lo que son para el cultivo del espfritu. Educan, es 
cierto, algunas funciones intelectuales; pero su cardcter formal las condena 
& una especialidad infecunda desde el punto de vista educativo; y . . . 
vienen 4 ser como una gimnifstica parcial, desproporcionada, que per- 
judica al conjunto del organismo.'* 


He set himself squarely in opposition to lay education and insisted 
that relegating religious teaching to the home was to disregard ‘“‘el 
principio fundamental de la educacién intelectual y de sus relaciones 
con la educacién ética y estética.”’ 7 

His objection to lay education was generalized to what was to 
become modern education. He opposed its utilitarian aspects most 
vigorously, declaring that ‘‘basta con demostrar que un precepto 


4 Ensayos y revistas, pp. 196-197. 

6 This is essentially his thesis in Un discurso in which he vigorously opposed 
anything that might supplant the traditional, classical education which was being 
undermined at that time. 

16 Un discurso, p. 83. 

7 Ibid., p. 102. 
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pedagégico obedece al utilitarismo, para creerlo condenado.” '* As 
a corollary he could see no great value in teaching geography '* and 
the natural sciences,”® but most of all, as is to be expected, he 
objected to modern education because of its lack of emphasis on 
religion : 


. . . la abstraccién de que hablo ha inventado, con apariencias de 
equidad y liberalismo, el mayor dafio posible para la educacién arménica, 
propiamente humana; la separacién, asf, separacién de la ensefianza 
religiosa y de las demas ensefianzas. . . . Porque téngase en cuenta que 
en este punto el abstenerse es negar; quien no est4 con Dios, est4 sin Dios; 
la ensefianza que no es defsta, es atea.” 


Liberal and progressive education haunted him as some spectre 
that would destroy Catholic solidarity, foster laicism, skepticism, 
agnosticism, and even atheism. ‘Bien se puede decir, aunque sea 
triste,” he lamented, “‘que gran parte de los hombres mas instrufdos, 
mas cultos, piensan como escépticos y viven como ateos.”’ * 

In his opinion, an education and a world that tended toward 
utilitarian goals and skeptical outlooks ran counter to man’s higher 
purpose in life and tended to deceive poor mortals into working 
for ends ‘‘extrafios 4 la muerte.” * For him the main purpose of 
man was to live for his soul and to live in order to die. All modern 
advancements, all the sensualistic and positivistic doctrine, the 
majority of economic improvements, had not changed man nor his 
aims. Once man had a minimum of needs satisfied, the principle 
was to live for the soul, in one way or another; but the soul only had 
importance in relation to death. Utilitarian occupations diverted 
man from fulfilling his greatest aim, and utilitarian and lay educa- 
tion tended to do the same.”* 

These fears and ideas, more characteristic of a conservative than 
a liberal, prevented Alas from ever accepting scientific determinism, 
the theories of Claude Bernard and Darwin, and, naturally, the 
social and economic philosophy predicated on these concepts by the 
liberals and radicals of the period. His program for social reform, 
for the alleviation of the misery of the lower classes, was funda- 
mentally one of religious humanitarianism, a tenet in complete 


18 Tbid., p. 47. 

19 Ibid., pp. 32-35. 
2° Ibid., p. 86. 

21 Jbid., pp. 100-101. 
2 Tbid., pp. 98-99. 

% Ibid., p. 59. 

* Tbid., pp. 58-59. 
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accord with that of the Church and one vigorously condemned as 
inadequate and scientifically unsound by the progressives of the age. 

On numerous occasions he appeared to champion the poorer 
classes. He declared that ‘‘sélo un optimismo ciego y egoista puede 
creer que la sociedad no necesita que la reflexién y el amor, la ciencia 
y la caridad le ayuden a remediar ciertos dolores excesivos de las 
clases pobres,’’ 7° and he maintained that all their misery should be 
held up before the world so that it might be frightened and horrified 
at its own creation.** But this humanitarianism was largely over- 
shadowed by his aristocaratic intolerance and his fear of the po- 
tential powers of the masses, and frequently his attitude had an 
edge of hostility and contempt. 

He calmly put the needy and the depraved in the same category 
as literary types *’ and, as an adherent of the doctrine of free will, 
put the blame for their ignorance upon their own shoulders. For 
him they were the ‘‘vulgo irrespetuoso”’ who were too ignorant to 
understand classical studies, quite forgetting that they had no means 
to acquire education. On other occasions they were that egotistic 
mediocrity, that sordid, vain public which never read books and 
paid no respects to the great names of the present or the past.*® 
At other times they were the ‘‘necios”’ and ‘‘asnos” who should 
never be permitted to learn of the social aspirations of Byron or 
Leopardi, for if they did the crop that would be harvested would be 
of ‘‘catdstrofes apocalipticas.’’ *® 

Whatever humanitarian feelings Alas may have had for the poor 
and the miserable were not strong enough to bring him to face 
realistically the problems of social improvement. His remedies 
were entirely verbal and, in keeping with his traditional and con- 
servative point of view, he did not propose to accept democratic 
and utilitarian plans which were for the benefit of the poor. His 
objection to such plans casts great light upon his fundamental social 
and political bias. He opposed them because they were ‘‘grosera- 
mente democraticas e igualitarias.”’ *° 

This attitude is one that most sharply contradicts the belief, 
both of his contemporaries and of subsequent writers, that Alas 
was either radical or liberal. Like many conservatives and even 

% Galdés, Madrid, 1912, p. 185. 

6 Solos de Clarin, p. 183. 

27 Galdés, p. 211. 

*8 Rafael Calvo y el teatro espafiol, Madrid, 1890, p. 9. 


2° Un discurso de Niifiez de Arce, Madrid, 1888, p. 75. 
® Palique, p. 83. 
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reactionaries Alas paid tribute to democracy, but his tribute was 
entirely verbal and he put so many limitations upon it that he cut 
the very foundations out from under it. In accord with Carlyle’s 
notion of the réle of great men he proposed, as he did in literary 
matters, to impose a directing aristocracy upon his democratic state. 
A democracy which was run by the majority was most distasteful 
to him. Such a social entity, he claimed, gave paramount place to 
those worst endowed and tended to make everyone and everything 
equal. In complete agreement with Rodé, although motivated by 
other stimuli, he flatly rejected the principles of American democ- 
racy... He opposed the utilitarianism of the United States and 
objected to the principles aimed at raising the standard of living of 
the masses. His greatest objection was fundamentally an aristo- 
cratic one aimed at ‘‘el nivel democratico de la medianfa triunfante, 
de la cantidad soberana.” * With one sweep he brushed aside 
majority rule, equal rights, and any attempt to provide economic 
security, and substituted a social and political philosphy which 
today finds so much favor in totalitarian states. 

Alas’s other social attitudes reflect the same anti-democratic 
pattern. He favored two systems of education, one for men and 
one for women. He subscribed to the double standard of morality, 
opposed equal rights for women in most respects and especially 
education.* He vigorously condemned Pardo Bazan for sending 
her daughter to the University, and disrespectfully compared her 
with Moliére’s Les femmes savanies. He maintained that Pardo 
Bazan had no right to give so much importance to the formal aspects 
of education for women. 


Puede la mujer ser sabia, literata, sin ir 4 la Academia, y puede 
estudiar ciencias sin ir al Instituto ni 4 la Universidad. : 


iA que insistir en lo que es secundario y pugna tanto con las costum- 
bres, con las preocupaciones . . . y acaso con el temperamento nacional? * 


In his opinion those who favored ‘‘la igualdad de los sexos, la eman- 
cipacién de la mujer” were superficial, socialistic dreamers, and he 
concluded his argument by declaring that if the progressives were 
fighting for the emancipation of woman and for her education so 


% The substance of an article on Ariel which first appeared in “Los Lunes de 
El Imparcial.” See the 1919 edition of Ariel which has it as a Prélogo. 

® Tbid., p. 18. 

% Palique, pp. 81-86. 

% Tbid., p. 178. 
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she might escape being a maid servant or a prostitute, that was 
something else, but they should be aware that the best way was not 
to make her a doctor ‘“‘porque no son los sabios los que mejor se 
ganan la vida.”’ ** 

Alas, however, was not satisfied with prohibiting education for 
women; he opposed their entrance into the field of literature.. He 
bemoaned the fact that so many women were writing novels, espe- 
cially in England, and he feared that it pointed toward some kind 
of modern decadence. 


La novela, en la vida contempordnea de los pueblos mds adelantados, 
viene 4 ser un afeminamiento. . . . No hay por qué renegar de lo mucho 
que tiene el arte de femenino. No est mal sentirse en el alma un poco 
hembra, siempre que en alma y cuerpo haya garantfas sélidas de no llegar 
& un desequilibrio de facultades . . . pero siempre ser4 verdad que el 
afeminamiento es un peligro. Se cuenta que los romanos de la decadencia 
se vestian de mujer.** 


His general attitude toward women and women writers may be 
summed up in his declaration that ‘‘sdélo se les puede decir, y apro- 
vecho la ocasi6én, que mejor estaban cosiendo.”’ *” 

The description of Alas presented so far strikes a strange con- 
trast with his oft-repeated claim that he was a life-long republican. 


His republicanism, which has frequently been pointed to as evidence 
of liberalism, was not, however, entirely motivated by ideological 
reasons. True, as a student he dashed about the streets of Oviedo 
dragging a bust of Isabel II, but an important point in his opposi- 
tion to the Monarchy and what helped keep it alive was a minor 
incident connected with his professional career. In 1878, with his 
doctorate just behind him, he took part in the competitive examina- 
tions for the chair of political econom, at the University of Sala- 
manca and won first place in the competition, but for political 
reasons he did not obtain that position. This incident had two 
important influences on his life. It kept alive his hate of the Mon- 
archy as represented by Canovas del Castillo, who was responsible 
for his losing the appointment, and it apparently caused him to 
cease, shortly afterwards, writing outright political articles. 

The shift from political to literary articles, however, seems also 
to be bound up with the attitude Alas had about participating in 
active politics. The stimuli that led him to declare himself a re- 


% Ibid., pp. 84-85. 


36 Galdés, pp. 241-242. 
37 Museum, Madrid, 1890, p. 57. 
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publican were never strong enough to drive him to direct action. 
Castelar pleaded with and cajoled him for two years in order to 
get him to become the chairman of the Comité del Partido Re- 
publicano Histérico de Oviedo, but he only presided over a few meet- 
ings of the committee in 1886. His heart did not seem to be in 
such mundane matters, and four years later he declared, ‘‘Clarin 
no hablard jamds de ciencias morales y politicas.”’ ** However, the 
next year (1891) at the personal insistence of Castelar again, he 
ran for election as councilman of Oviedo, but once he obtained the 
position he did nothing of social or political importance. ‘Su 
iniciativa mds notable,’’ reports Cabezas, ‘“‘y en la que puso todo 
su empefio, fué la de construir un teatro nuevo.” ** The old one 
was drafty and Alas always caught cold at the performances. 
Finally, he even ceased attending the meetings of the town council. 

In a letter of March 22, 1886, Castelar put his finger on one of 
the reasons which kept Alas from being politically active. Castelar 
wrote him, somewhat in despair: 


Lo que lamento de usted es el sobrado idealismo polftico y el sobrado 
positivismo filoséfico. Donde usted debiera ser positivista, en polftica, 
es metafisico; y donde usted debiera ser metafisico, en filosoffa, es positi- 


vista. Asif, le gusta de mf lo peor, la estética, y le disgusta lo mejor, la 
politica.” 


Although the positivism in philosophy hardly characterizes Alas, 
the metaphysical nature of his politics does. After the first burst 
of youth Alas showed no direct concern for politics, and his ideas 
concerning political, social, and economic problems only found ex- 
pression in connection with literary questions. Like Rodé, he came 
to believe more in the efficacy of the word than in the value of direct 
action and in consonance with this attitude shifted more and more 
to metaphysics and art and farther away from the problems of the 
world about him. 

Since his death, nearly forty years ago, Alas has gradually been 
revealed in a new perspective. In 1903 Gonzdlez Serrano looked 
back upon his radicalism as only a passing stage in his youth; “ 
in 1925 he was merely liberal, anti-clerical, and progressive for 

38 Palique, p. 337. 

3° Cabezas, op. cit., p. 185. 

4° Cabezas, op. cit., p. 138. 


“ Gonzilez Serrano, “Un dia de luto,” in La literatura del dia, Barcelona, 
1903, p. 143. 
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G. T. Northup,® and in 1936 Cabezas, echoir z Serrano, stated that 
Alas’s youthful radicalism only served to amuse him “o mejor, 
aturdirse.”’ “ 

Today, whatever label is to be pinned on him, whatever con- 
clusions are to be drawn from his statements and especially from 
those of other men about him must be scrutinized in the light of 
the following points: 

Alas was not an atheist, nor a skeptic, nor a freethinker, nor an 
anticleric in the sense usually attached to this term. He was not 
for disestablishment of the Church, for non-formal religion, or lay 
education. He denied the philosophy of naturalism, refused to 
accept scientific determinism, was skeptical about evolution, ob- 
jected to the introduction of scientific courses into education, fought 
any emphasis upon the utilitarian aspects of social advancement, 
decried the American demand for economic security, denied equal 
rights to women either socially, educationally or politically, ex- 
hibited doubts about the advantages of parliamentarianism, disliked 
the social novel, feared the spread of democracy in the American 
sense, opposed the changing of obsolete national customs and tradi- 
tions, fled from direct political action, and held in contempt many 
utilitarian attempts to better mankind’s existence on this earth. 


Wituram E. Buu 
Washington University 


“© George T. Northup, An Introduction to Spanish Literature, Chicago, 1925, 
p. 376. 


“® Cabezas, op. cit., p. 75. 





VARIA 


THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY COPLA DE PIE QUEBRADO 


WITH some exceptions in the number of lines, the copla de pie quebrado 
of the fifteenth century * fits the definition given for that of Lope de Vega 
by Professors Morley and Bruerton: * “ Octosyllables combined with their 
quebrado of four (or five) syllables in stanzas (in Lope) of from five to 
twelve lines.” Five to twelve lines was the common length of the fifteenth 
century stanza, which varied according to the taste or the whim of the 
poet, but which had certain limitations. These will be discussed anon. — 

The use of the “ broken” line in combination with the full length line 
was not an invention of the Spaniards. It was well known in thirteenth 
century Italian, for example, in the eleven- and seven-syllable verse; it 
was used in both Provencal and Galician-Portuguese.* But the fifteenth 
century Spaniards developed the possibilities of the quebrado to a greater 
extent, perhaps, than did any of their predecessors. 

New strophe forms were not invented for use with the verso de pie 
quebrado, the latter being used merely in variations of current strophe 
forms: the quatrain (generally aaab or, less frequently, abab) and the 
copla de arte menor.* The half line could be used either purely as an 


1 This study is based on the poems collected by R. Foulché-Delbose in 
Cancionero Castellano del Siglo XV, 2 vols., Madrid, 1912, 1915 (Nueva 
Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, vols. XIX and XXII). 

28. Griswold Morley and Courtney Bruerton, The Chronology of Lope de 
Vega’s Comedias, New York, The Modern Language Association of America, 
1940, p. 12. 

*Some idea of the usage may be gathered from an examination of: 
Alessandro d’Ancona e Orazio Bacei, Manuale della letteratura italiana, vol. 
I, Firenze, 1928; Carl Appel, Provenzalische Chrestomathie, Leipzig, 1930; 
Cancioneiro portuguez da Vaticana, ed. Theophilo Braga, Lisboa, 1878. 

4 Other forms are rare. There is one case of a true redondilla with pie 
quebrado (Canc. II, 623, by Antonio de Velasco: AaBBA). The copla de arte 
mayor was also occasionally used with lines of half length (Villasandino, in 
Foulché-Delbose, Canc., II, 418-419), in spite of Juan del Encina’s statement 
to the contrary: ‘‘En el arte mayor quando se parten los pies e van quebrados 
nunca suelen mezclarse con los enteros: mas antes todos son quebrados, segun 
parece por muchos villancicos que ay de aquesta arte trobados.’’ (Arte de 
poesta castellana, ed. Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia, V.) The villancicos mex- 
tioned are probably poems like some of the six-syllable serranillas of the 
Marqués de Santillana. Menéndez y Pelayo speaks of the quebrado with arte 
mayor in his Antologta, XIII, 199-200, and in his ed. of the Propaladia of 
Torres Naharro, Madrid, 1870, ex—exi. 
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ornament (its usual function) in the strophe, or as a substitute, apparently 
for the sake of variety, for the octosyllable. The copla de pie quebrado 
was not, then, an independent strophe, but rather a variant of one of the 
octosyllabie strophes. The following examples will illustrate this state- 
ment: Alfonso Alvarez de Villasandino uses the quebrado with the aaab 
quatrain : 

“ Sefiora, desque vos vy 
leal mente vos serui: 
non seades contra mi 

salossa, 
pues vos amo syn error.” 

(Foulché-Desbose, Canc., II, 316.) 


The fourth and fifth lines rime with the corresponding lines of the fol- 
lowing strophes of the poem. The following copla is from Juan de Mena: 


“Muy mas clara que la luna, 
sola vna, 
en el mundo vos nacistes 
tan gentil que no ouistes 
ni touistes 
competidora ninguna. 
Desde nifiez en la cuna 
cobrastes fama, beldad, 
con tanta gracicsidad 
que vos doté la Fortuna.” 
(Foulché-Delbose, Canc., I, 182.) 


If the quebrados of this strophe were disregard*d, the stanza would be 
one of the most common type of copla de arte menor, that riming abbaacca. 
In this case the short lines serve only as ornament. In the following ex- 
ample, the quebrado takes the place of the full line to carry out the scheme 
of another popular form of copla de arte menor, that riming abbacddc: 


“ No me culpes en que parto 
de tu parte, 
que tu obra me desparte 
sy maparto; 
que a los que me dieren culpa 
en que party, 
yo dare en razon de my 
que tu culpa me deseulpa.” 
(Juan Alvarez Gato, ed. 
Foulché-Delbose, Canc., I, 242.) 


There seems to be no definite limit to the number of quebrado lines to 
* strope, or of consecutive quebrados. Villasandino, for example, uses six 
consecutive quebrados in a strophe: 
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“ Atal foy mifia ventura 
que depoys que vos non vy, 
todo ben, toda folgura, 

e todo plazer perdy; 
enton crey 
e entendy 
© grant error 
en que cay 
por mal de mi, 
fol seruidor! ” 
(Foulché-Delbose, Canc., Ii, 319.) 


The strophe is a copla de arte menor following the skeleton rime-scheme 
ababbebec. The same poet, one of the most daring in versification, includes 
eight quebrados in a variation of the copla de arte menor having the rime- 
scheme ababbaba: 


“Triste ando de conuento 
e non sento 
que me posa anparar, 
sofriendo cruel tormento 
desatento 
e ja non poso falar 
grant pesar 
foy en dar 
tal lugar 
a meu forte falymento; 
syn errar 
quero morar 
onde chorar 
seja meu consolamento.” 
( Foulché-Delbose, Canc., II, 324.) 


The number of octosyllables seldom exceeds ten, but occasionally reaches 
twelve. Juan del Encina® says, “. . . mas desde seys pies arriba por la 
mayor parte suelen tornar a hazer otro ayuntamiento de pies: de manera 
que serfn dos versos en una copla y comunmente no sube ninguna copla 
de doze pies arriba porque paresceria demasiada cosa: saluo los romances 
que no tienen numero cierto.” The copla de arte menor was the longest 
octosyllabie strophe in use in the fifteenth century, the romance excepted, 
of course. The only limit to the number of octosyllables was that it stay 
within the bounds of the original octosyllabie strophe. The four-syllable 
line was not used independently of its mother line, as was the quebrado 
of the verso de arte mayor. The minimum number of full length lines in 
the copla de arte menor, the most complex octosyllabic strophe then in use, 


5 Op. cit. 
6 See note 4, above. 
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seems to have been four—approximately half the strophe. The Marqués 
de Santillana, for instance, alternates long and short lines in an abbaacca 
octave: 
“ Fijo mio mucho amado, 
para mientes, 
e non contrastes las gentes, 
mal su grado: 
ama e seras amado, 
e podras 
fazer lo que non faras 
desamado.” 
(Foulché-Delbose, Canc., I, 449.) 


In the shorter strophes, the proportion of long lines was greater, with the 
exception of a monorime tercet containing two quebrados (Foulché-Delbose, 
Canc., I, 698-702). ' 

The position of the quebrados in the strophe depended entirely upon 
the poet’s fancy. The strophe usually opened with at least two octo- 
syllables, but there seems to have been no fast rule in rerard to the matter. 
A single final quebrado was often, though by no means ulways, used as an 
echo or refrain, as was fairly common in the Galician-Portuguese can- 
cioneiros. 

The rules for rime of the quebrado were also indefinite or non-existent. 
In the copla de arte menor, no line, long or short, could be left unrimed, 
though the last line or two of the strophe could rime with the correspond- 
ing line or lines of the other strophes in the poem instead of riming with 
lines within the strophe. The quebrados could rime with octosyllables or 
could form independent rime with one or more quebrados. More than two 
consecutive rimes were not infrequent. The maximum number of rimes 
to a strophe was generally four for the octosyllables, plus two for the 
quebrados. There were exceptions. The minimum number of rimes to a 
strophe was two, with the exception of the tercet mentioned above. 

One form of the copla de pie quebrado has been given the name of 
copla de Jorge Manrique, probably so called because of its use in the 
famous Coplas que fizo don Jorge Manrrique por la muerte de su padre 
(Foulché-Delbose, Canc., II, 228 ff.). This copla (ABcABeDEfDEf), in 
which the quebrados rime independently of the octosyllables, was one of 
the most popular forms of the copla de pie quebrado, used, among others, 
by Juan de Mena (Foulché-Delbosc, Canc., I, 204 ff., 220). Rengifo’ 
lists nine additional forms “ de las redondillas con quebrados,” with the apt 
remark, “ Muchas maneras ay de redondillas con quebrados, y muchos més 
se pueden cada dia inventar. .. .” 


Dorotuy CLOTELLE CLARKE 
El Cerrito, California 


7Juan Diaz Rengifo, Arte poética espafiola, ed. Barcelona, 1703, Cap. 
XXXII, pp. 39-44. 
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PTG. RILHAR ‘TO GNAW'’ 


Mr. Rice (Language, XVIII, 39) has offered us two alternate ety- 
mologies for this word (which means that neither is fully convincing): 
1) rictulare from rictus, ppl. of ringari [sic; I know only of Lat. ringi] 
‘to snarl’; 2) religare ‘to bind back’ > ‘to loosen’ > ‘to loosen with the 
teeth’ > ‘to gnaw.’ This last is utterly unconvincing for semantic 
reasons in the first place: the act of gnawing suggests teeth-movement, 
mouth-movement—rather than the result produced by such movement; 
nor, incidentally, is the result produced particularly likely to be that of 
‘loosening.’ From the phonetic point of view, too, it is hardly less 
suspect: granted that intervocalic -g- has dropped in cases such as 
ligare > liar (even though the popular word is atar), it is still very 
unlikely that -g- could have dropped in the cluster -l’g- (cf. -l’e- in 
gallicu > galgo). Moreover, even if such a -g- had dropped out, it is — 
obviously impossible that a secondary *reli(g)are should have had the 
normal development of Latin -li- (ef. what happens to the secondary 
-ti- in liti(g)are, which becomes lidiar, not *lizar). 

Of the two etymons suggested, *rictulare is preferable to religare. 
This first verb, however, is attested nowhere in Romance; and by now 
the time has surely come when linguists must approach the ‘classical’ 
stage of etymology: we should, that is, strive to enrich the contents of 
the already existing items in the REW, rather than increase the number 
of these. Wozu in die Ferne schweifen. . . .1 It seems clear to me that 
we are justified in adding to the already existing article *ringulare 
‘knurren’ (REW 7326: Ital. ringhiare; Yonnaz réglyé ‘schwer atmen’) 
the Ptg. rilhar from *relhar? (-i- as in rinhio < renio), if we assume 
that the original Ptg. development -ng’l > -nlh- (Williams, From Latin 
to Portuguese, p. 84: senlheiro = singularis) could develop as well to -lh- 
(selho in O. Ptg., ef. Figueiredo) as to the more usual -nh-(senheiro, unha *), 
ef. Ptg. cilha along with cinho = cingulum (as in Aragon likewise we 
have cella along with Sp. cefio), cf. Garcia de Diego in RFE, XX, 7, 
and my article, ibid. XII, 233 (a solution which REW, 1926, 1928, 
hesitated to accept). Our Ptg. rilhar = *ringulare squares exactly with 
cingulum > Ptg. cilha, singulus > Ptg. selho. *Ringulare > rilhar is a 
simpler etymology than *rictulare > rilhar—ergo preferatur! For the 
semantic development, cf. (in addition to Eng. gnash) the Galic. renzer 
‘rechinar, chirriar, producir un sonido lfquido y desapacible, por el roce 
u otra cosa andloga’ = Lat. ringere (which in Spanish [refir] means 
‘to quarrel’). 

1It seems to me that the etymological method of constructing a “latin 
superflu”” must henceforth be avoided as much as possible, if we would adapt 
the particular field of etymology to the standards of philology in general. 

2 Mr. Rice speaks of an O. Ptg. relhar; where is this attested? 

* Garcia de Diego establishes also -nd- in Spanish and Portuguese, and -nch- 
in Spanish, as reflexes of -ng’l- (Sp. coyunda; Sp., Ptg. sendos; Sp. cinchas). 
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There is, in Portuguese, another rilhar, which must be kept separate 
from rilhar = *ringulare: cf. Figueiredo: rilhar (T. da Bairrada) ‘ Mi- 
rrarse (a carne) adherindo ao osso. Murchar ou secar a polpa de um 
fruto, adherindo ao carogo. Engelhar’; enrilhar ‘envijar (a carne), 
destemperar (o’ventre)’; rilhoto ‘porgao de excremento, pequena e dura’; 
and (Cortesado) rilhado ‘pop. Misero, sovina, mezquinho.’ This second 
rilhar, obviously, is connected with Galic. rilleira ‘rodada, sefial que 
deja en el suelo la rueda de un carro,’ ‘tablas laterales del lecho,’ ‘ vias 
del tren’ (Alvarellos); Ptg. rilheira ‘molde de ferro, em que os ourives 
vasao metal fundido, para fazerem chapas’; Ptg. relheira ‘suleo que as 
rodas de carro deixam na terra’; Ptg. rélha ‘a parte do arado ou charrua, 
que entra na terra’; Ptg. relhar ‘atravarsar com rélha’ = Sp. reja 
‘plough-share’ = régula (REW, 7177). The rilleira is originally the 
‘narrow trench left by the plough-share’; relhar means ‘to pass over, 
to furrow dry land with the plough-share’—hence the meaning ‘ wrinkled, 
dry’ as attested in the rilhar of Bairrada (and in the phrase velho e rélho, 
for the second member of which Cornu rightly rejected the explanation 
revélho, and which must mean ‘old and wrinkled,’ ‘old and dry’; * relhota 
‘persona rélha’; Tras-os-Montes rélhas ‘pessoa ruim';* Galic. rillote 
‘pillo, granuja, muchacho desvergonzado o vagabundo, tacafio’).® 


Leo SpPITzER 
Johns Hopkins University 


TWO UNRECORDED LORENZANA EDITIONS OF 
LOPE DE VEGA 


Tue evidence that the varied writings of Lope de Vega were widely 
read in his own time throughout the Spanish Indies ' as well as in Spain 
continues to accumulate, particularly with the increasing publication of 
contemporary book-lists, catalogues, inventories and other documents 
relating to the shipment or possession of printed works in that period and. 
later. But rarely indeed is more material proof available in the form of 
surviving copies of these early editions which, it is now apparent, cir- 
culated so widely during the lifetime of their author. Such survivors 
are eagerly sought not merely for their interest as primitive editions but 
because of the possibility that they may reveal hitherto unknown writings 
of a great literary figure or, at least, supply additional bibliographical 
data on his vast output. 


‘Cornu and Cortesdo propose rigidulus—which is not necessary. 

5 This word has nothing to do with reles which belongs rather to rela = *ran- 
ella, cf. the semantic development of Sp. granuja = ranu(n)cula; -es as in prestes, 
lestes. 

* This word, said of children who eat voraciously, could perhaps belong to 
the first rilhar ‘to gnaw.’ 


1Cf. Irving A. Leonard, “ Notes on Lope de Vega’s works in the Spanish 
Indies,” Hispanic Review, 1938, VI, 277-293. 
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Recent delving into the Inquisition records preserved in the Archivo 
General de la Nacién at Mexico City has brought to light one such con- 
temporary edition about which no bibliographical information was 
available.2 Bound in a large volume of documents of the year 1613 
(Ramo de Inquisicién, tomo 478, following page 496) is preserved as 
number two of a series of five little pamphlets containing coplas, romances 
and other forms of verse a copy of the Quatro soliloquios de Lope de Vega 
Carpio, printed in Granada by Bartolomé de Lorenzana * and consisting 
of eight hojas, including the title page which, apparently, served as the 
cover. The full title reads: 

“QVATRO / Soliloquios de Lope / de Vega Carpio, llanto, y la- 
grimas / que hizo arrodillado delate de vn Cru- / cifixo, pidiédo a Dios 
perdon de sus pe / cados, despues de auer recibido el abi- / to dela Ter- 
cera Ordé de Penitencia / del Serafico Padre San / Francisco. / Es obra 
importatissima para qualquier / pecador, que quisiere apartarse de sus / 
vicios, y comengar vida nueua. [Woodcut of the Crucifixion.] Impresso 
con licencia en Granada, por / Bartolome de Lorengana. / Afio de 1612.” 

The copy of this work of Lope, which had probably arrived from Spain 
on the annual ‘Flota’ in the fall of 1612, was subjected to routine ex- 
amination by the Holy Office of the Inquisition in Mexico City on January 
26, 1613, with the request that it be sent on for sale in the local market 
as soon as censored. Action was taken with more promptness than 
customarily associated with colonial bureaucratic institutions, whether 


secular or ecclesiastic, for it was only three days later that all the 
pamphlets, including the Quatro soliloquios, were approved for distribu- 


tion, judging by the corrector’s notation on a separate sheet attached and 
reading as follows: 


? The editions of the Quatro soliloquios of Lope heretofore cited have been 
those of Salamanca, 1612 (La Barrera, Nueva diografia . . ., in Obras de Lope de 
Vega, Madrid, 1890, I, 182); Valladolid, 1612 (La Barrera, op. cit., loc. cit., and 
Gallardo, Ensayo, IV, item 4222); Lisbon, 1620 (P. Vindel, Manual grdfico- 
descriptivo del bibliéfilo hispano-americano, Madrid, vol. X, 1931, p. 92); and 
Valencia, no date (Obras suelias, XIII, p. viii, and La Barrera, op. cit., p. 396, 
note 1). 

3 Few facts concerning this printer are available. He appears to have worked 
in Valencia as a printer before coming to Granada, judging by statements of José 
Enrique Serrano y Morales in his Resefia histérica . . . de las imprentas en 
Valencia (Valencia, 1898-99) which read as follows (page 255): “Lorenzana, 
Bartolomé. La tnica obra de que tenemos noticia impresa por este tipégrafo es 
la siguiente que describe Gallardo (nim. 1727): ‘Obra muy verdadera de las / mer- 
cedes que el Rey nuestro sefior a hecho en / la villa de Madrid a la Sultana, y a 
los que con / ella han venido de Argel. Compuesto por Ge / ronymo Castro, 
natural de dicha villa, etc. En Valencia por Bartolomé Lorenzana en este afio 
de 1595.’ En 1608, 1612, 1617 y 1623 estampé en Granada, entre otros, los libros 
que menciona el mismo Gallardo, nims. 4343, 3665 y 4028, y Almirante en su 
Bibliografia militar, p. 680, col. 1.” We may now add to this list of years 1615, 
the date of our second item. 
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“Por mandado de V. S. e uisto los soliloquios de Lope de Vega y demas 
coplas contenidas en la plana de atras y aung en ellas ay algunas im- 
propiedades y encarecimientos poeticos no ay cosa contra la fee ni buenas 
costumbres y asi soy de parecer 4 sirviendose V. 8. puede dar licencia a 
su duefio para G las uenda. Mex 29 de henero de 1613. 

E] D* Di® de Leon placa [rubric]" 4 

In connection with the above, it is not without interest that in Spain 
itself there exists a hitherto unrecorded edition of another Lopean work, 
his Coloquio pastoril in praise of the Virgin, also printed by Bartolomé 
de Lorenzana. What is apparently the only extant copy of this edition 
has remained in the city of its origin and is now in the Biblioteca Uni- 
versitaria in Granada (signature: 1/20-198). This edition of the Colo- 
quio, which, like that of Malaga, has four folios and was no doubt based 
on it, if not on the lost Madrid edition,® has the following title page: 

“COLOQUIO PASTORIL EN ALABAN- / ga de la limpia y pura 
Concepcion de la Virgen nuestra Sefiora, / sin mancha de pecado ori- 
ginal. Lleua al cabo vn Romiace muy / gracioso en Vizcayno de la 
misma materia. Compue-/ sto por Lope de Vega Carpio. / Impresso 
en Granada, por Bartolome de Lorencana, Afio de 1615. / [Woodcut of 
the Virgin. ] / Danteo, y Leriano, Pastores. / Opening lines of the Colo- 
quio, as far as and including ‘‘que eres mayor, y mi hermano.” 


Irvine A. LEONARD 
University of Michigan 


Wiiuram L. FicntTer 
Brown University 


SOME MEXICAN WRITERS AND THEIR PSEUDONYMS 


Ir was inevitable that when Dr. Grismer undertook his gigantic task 
of indexing twelve thousand Spanish American writers! that not all 
identities would be established. Among those which have been estab- 
lished are those of Rosa Espino and Ludovico Lato-Monte. 


* Rector of the Royal University of Mexico in 1617. Cf. Cristébal Bernardo 
de la Plaza y Jaén, Crénica de la Real y Pontificia Universidad de México (Mexico 
City, 1931, 2 vols.) I, 247. 

5’ For the Madlaga edition, cf. Gallardo, Ensayo, IV, item 4225; and Pérez 
Pastor, Bibliografia madrilefia, I1, item 1376. There is no known copy of the 
Madrid edition by Miguel Serrano referred to on the title page of the Malaga 
edition (“‘Impresso con licencia en Madrid, por Miguel Serrano, y por su original 
en Madlaga, por Iuan René. Afio 1615”). The woodcut on the title page of the 
Granada edition is different from that of the Mdlaga edition (for facsimile of the 
Malaga title page, cf. Catdlogo de la exposicién bibliogrdfica de Lope de Vega, Ma- 
drid, 1935, p. 184). 

1R. L. Grismer, A Reference Index to Twelve Thousand Spanish American 
Authors. A Guide to the Literature of Spanish America, N. Y., H. W. Wilson and 
Co., 1939. 
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In Dr. Grismer’s index Rosa Espino is not listed as a pseudonym but 
as the name of a poetess. Ina number of places Juan de Dios Peza stated 
that Vicente Riva Palacio published verses under a pseudonym but added 
that he was not at liberty to reveal it. Valle-Arizpe tells us that it was 
Riva Palacio who wrote tender and sentimental poems published under 
the name of Rosa Espino. We can imagine Riva Palacio chuckling to 
himself when Anselmo de la Portilla made a motion at a meeting of the 
Liceo Hidalgo that they accept as a socia that feminine artist who wrote 
‘‘poesias tan sentimentales y tiernas en que se vefa tan claramente que era 
virgen 2 inocente.”’ ? 

In the case of Ludovico Lato-Monte, the mistake in identity goes back 
to the work of Francisco Pimentel whose study of Mexican poets is the 
source of the name as listed in Dr. Grismer’s index. Pedro Henriquez 
Urefia gave an explanation of the name, and the identity of the poet.in his 
biography of Luis Mendizdbal in the Antologta del centenario.* Pimentel, 
according to Henrfquez Urefia, was under the impression that Ludovico 
Lato-Monte and Luis Mendizdbal were two distinct authors and discussed 
them as such, not realizing that Mendizdbal was ancho monte in Basque, 
and that Ludovico Lato-Monte was Mendizdbal’s name Latinized for use 
as a pseudonym. 

Attention should also be called to a list of pseudonyms contained in 
Biblios, or Biblos as it was called later, the bulletin of bibliographical 
information published by the Biblioteca Nacional of Mexico from 1919 to 
1922. In this bulletin the following pseudonyms are listed: ‘‘ Manuel 
Arol,”” Ramén Valle; “ Marcial,’ Manuel Bonilla; ‘‘ Marcos de Obregén,” 
‘““Mudarra,” “Sganarelle,” Enrique Gonzdlez Martinez; ‘‘ Marfa Ga- 
briela,’”’ Dolores Crespo Martinez; ‘‘Melitén Correa,’’ Martiniano 
Carbajal; “‘El Montafiés,” Francisco Medina; ‘Orlando Furioso,”’ 
Francisco Blanco; ‘‘ Pedro Saénchez,”” Micaela Contreras Medellin; ‘“ Peén 
del Campo,” J. G. Ortiz; “ Pifiata,” Joaquin Pifia; ‘ Pobre Balbuena,” 
Rafael Medina; ‘“‘Rean,” Ramén Valle; ‘‘Rosa Reina,” Guadalupe 
Rubalcaba; ‘‘Salvador Paz,” Jests Oliva y Orozco; ‘‘Senior,”’ F. Elguero; 
“‘Sotén de Mel,” Guillermo de Luzuriaga; ‘‘T. A. Prieto,’’ José Ferrel; 
“Tecolotl,” Miguel Galindo; “Ireneo Camacho,” José Ferrel; ‘‘ Ismael O. 
Rada,” Elfas Amador; ‘Jorge Ulica,” Julio G. Arce; “José Conde,” 
Esteban Flores; ‘‘ José Lantine,’”’ José Sabds de la Mora; ‘‘ José Maria 
Prieto,’’ Esteban Flores; ‘‘ José Toral,” José Sabds de la Mora; “ Julia,” 
Luz Nijfiez de Garefa; ‘‘ Junius,’ Samuel Hijar; “ Kurski,”’ Francisco H. 
Valle; ‘‘ L. Vazarel,”’ Luis G. Alvarez y Guerrero; “‘ Labbeo Selenpolitano,”’ 
Diego José Abad, 8. J.; “‘Lapiz,”’ Esteban Flores; ‘‘ Lazaro P. Feel,” 
Rafael Lépez; ‘Leopoldo Archivero,” Dr. Manuel Mestre Ghigliaza; 
“Lic. Verdad,”’ Jesis Garcia Martinez; “Lic. Vidriera,’’ Dr. E. Gonzdlez 


2A. Valle-Arizpe, Por la vieja Calzada de Tlacopan, México, Imprenta de 
“Cultura,” 1937, pp. 288-291. 
* México, Imprenta de Manuel Leén Sdnchez, 1910, I, 253-263. 
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Martinez; ‘‘Lucas Ribera,’ Lic. Luis Cabrera; “Luis Vasconcelos,” 
Manuel Mestre Ghigliaza; “‘Tirante el Flanco,’”’ Manuel H. San Juan; 
“Un adepto,” Francisco I. Madero; “Un curioso,”’ Ignacio B. del 
Castillo; “‘Un Misionero Guadalupefio,’’ Angel de los Dolores Tiscarefio, 
O. F. M.; “V. Jura,’”’ Ambrosio Ulloa; ‘‘ Valerio Villa Arzoco,’”’ Lucas 
Alvarez; ‘‘ Vero,” Silvestre Garza; ‘‘Zenén,”’ Adolfo O’Ryan; “‘ Zenén 
II,” Martiniano Carbajal; “ Zig-Zag,’’ Esteban Flores. 

To give still more information as to pseudonyms, we might suggest 
that use be made of the Antologia del centenario, whose compilers give a 


detailed account of the names used by the members of the Mexican 
Arcadia. 


Myra L. YANCEY 


Salem College 
Salem, W. Virginia 





REVIEWS 


Cancioneiro da Ajuda. A Diplomatic Edition. By Henry H. Carter. 
New York: Modern Language Association of America. Oxford 
University Press, London, 1941: xvii + 190 pages. 

In preparing this diplomatic edition of the Cancioneiro da Ajuda, Mr. 
Carter, as he indicates in his Introduction (p. xvi), was carrying out the 
unfulfilled wish expressed by Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos in her 
monumental edition of the Cancioneiro.! Indeed, Dona Carolina went 
further than merely recognizing the desirability of an ‘“‘edicao paleg- 
grafica,’”’ for, writing of her system of transcription (Vol. II, p. 168), she 
implied that in her opinion a mechanical reproduction of the codex would 
be useful: “Isso emquanto a Academia nao publicar uma edicdo helio- 
typica.” And in a sense Mr. Carter fulfills this hope also, for he includes 
in his volume twenty-four photographic reproductions of selected pages 
of the manuscript. It is clearly then the duty of the reviewer to appraise 
the new edition with reference to Halle text. 

Before undertaking this, however, a few words should be devoted to 
a description of Mr. Carter’s edition. The text reproduces, within the 
limitations of modern typographical devices, the orthographic peculiari- 
ties and the disposition of material of the codex. Footnotes supply in- 
formation on erasures, smudges, irregularities, and the like, while three 
appendices list respectively cancellations, marginal notations, and la- 
cunae. A concise introduction furnishes a history and a description of the 
codex, an account of previous editions together with relevant comments 
on the editorial procedure of Dona Carolina, a brief justification of the 
new edition, and a systematic explanation of the diplomatic procedure 
that was employed. 

In appraising this work, the first point to be established is the ac- 
curacy with which the editor has reproduced the manuscript. On this 
score the reviewer unhesitatingly expresses the opinion that, except for 
a few altogether trivial items such as occasional word division and size of 
letters, Mr. Carter’s text faithfully mirrors the orthography and arrange- 
ment of the manuscript. The photographic reproductions furnished with 
the text, although greatly reduced in size, are very clear, and serve as 
controls over the editorial procedure on every point save the reading of 
accents and hyphens in the manuscript, which for the most part are unde- 
tectable on the plates even with the aid of a strong glass. A comparison 


1 Cancioneiro da Ajuda, edigio critica e comentada, 2 vols., Halle, 1904. This 
is supplemented by “Glossario do Cancioneiro da Ajuda,” Revista Lusitana, 1920, 
XXIII, 1-95. 
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of the text with the reproduced pages of the manuscript furnishes con- 
vincing proof of Mr. Carter’s care and accuracy. 

The second point for consideration is, accepting the new edition as 
reliable, to determine the extent to which Dona Carolina’s text, in com- 
parison with the new one, distorts the manuscript readings. Or, to put 
it differently, we must determine how useful, in comparison with the 1904 
text, Mr. Carter’s version will be in furnishing reliable data for investi- 
gators. The inevitable conclusion is that the new edition will be of real 
utility. 

A systematic sampling of the two texts reveals that at least as fre- 
quently as once in every three lines, the readings of the two texts differ 
materially. Dona Carolina, with evident misgivings on occasion, fol- 
lowed the prevailing tendency of her time to regularize the orthography 
and meter of her text. Although she scrupulously explained her system 
and principles, and further supplied notes to the text, anyone using her 
edition is compelled to refer to the introduction in Vol. I, the text of Vol. 
II, the footnotes to the cantigas themselves, and the sometimes lengthy 
comments in the “Glossario’”’ in order to determine whether certain 
readings are altered or not. A case in point is the spelling og’o for 
oto (0j’0) in line 215, on which Mr. Carter comments (p. xv). This over- 
correction passes unremarked in the 1904 text, but is rectified in the 
1920 ‘‘ Glossario.”’ 

But more serious still, there remains in the Halle text a not inconsider- 
able residuum of reconstructed readings which are in no way identifiable, 
for example: cuita for coita, logo for log, a mort for aa mort, creede for creed, 
and especially the regularization of unstressed vos to vus, which is mis- 
leading despite editorial comment. Such readings, although relatively 
few in comparison to the entire text, are nevertheless sufficiently numerous 
altogether to lead the reader seriously astray; and Mr. Carter’s edition 
happily furnishes us with the material to correct misconceptions which 
have arisen therefrom. 

In one respect only does the new text fall short of rendering maximum 
service. Mr. Carter’s work, as noted, reproduces the disposition of 
materiai in the manuscript, wherein the first strophe of each cantiga is 
set down in prose form. His enumeration of lines consequently fails to 
match that of Dona Carolina, who edited the cantigas wholly in con- 
ventional poetic form. Mr. Carter could conveniently have set in the 
right hand margins of the pages, say every ten lines, numbers indicating 
the corresponding lines in the Halle text, on which a number of important 
studies are based. It is not too late, especially in anticipation of the 
critical text which Mr. Carter hopes to edit, to prepare a table of cor- 
respondences, which would greatly aid all who have occasion to use or 
refer to both texis. 

In conclusion it may be said that the literary critic and historian will 
no doubt continue to use Dona Carolina’s edition, which because of its 
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form is better suited to his ends than is the new version. Nevertheless, 
he cannot fail to profit from the warning raised by the new text against 
the dangers of regarding the poetry and the diction of the Cancioneiro 
as being as fully regularized as it would appear in the ‘‘reconstructed"’ 
text. The philologist, to whose attention the new book is especially 
addressed, and perhaps the musicologist, will beyond any doubt find that 
Mr. Carter’s edition of the Cancioneiro da Ajuda is a rich storehouse of 
valuable material. 


Raymonp 8. Wiuus, Jr. 
Princeton University 


A Bibliographical Guide to Materials on American Spanish. Edited for 
the Committee on Latin American Studies of the American Council 
of Learned Societies by Madaline W. Nichols. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, 1941: x + 114 pages. i 
Students of Spanish-American linguistics have until now found their 

most present help in the excellent bibliographies of the Biblioteca de 

dialectologta hispanoamericana, but they are still at a disadvantage when 
dealing with the bibliography of Colombian, Ecuadorean or Argentine 

Spanish. The Bibliographical Guide carefully compiled by Miss Nichols 

will not only tide us over until the monographs of the Iastituto de 

Filologia shall cover the whole field, but will remain useful afterwards 

as a handy and indeed indispensable tool for all Spanish philologists. 

According to a note on the cover, the Guide “lists the outstanding 
studies on the Spanish language in the several Spanish American coun- 
tries. It includes a brief historical account of the growth of an American 
Spanish; a special section on the work of the American language academies 
and philological institutes; and approximately twelve hundred annotated 
entries, covering general studies of the language of each country, dic- 
tionaries and vocabularies of local terms, words borrowed from other 
languages, geographical nomenclature, and flora and fauna.” 

It has never been easy to find reliable information about the numerous 
vocabularies, monographs and magazine articles concerned with Spanish- 
American linguistics. They were published all over the hemisphere, 
sometimes in out-of-the-way places from Punta Arenas (Magallanes) 
to Ambato and 8. Francisco de Maeorfs, generally in small editions or in 
periodicals of difficult access. They might be the questionable gatherings 
of well-meaning aficionados, or valuable compilations by men of talent 
like Pichardo, Segovia, Gagini, or the work of scholars like Cuervo or 
Lenz, but they must all be known and perhaps consulted, and they were 
often as troublesome to identify with precision as they are difficult to 
secure. In spite of their relatively recent dates such vocabularies as 
Pichardo’s (four editions from 1836 to 1875) are rarities, and even Ro- 
man’s indispensable Chilenismos (1908-1918), Gagini’s Costarriquefiismos 
(1892, 1919), Batres Jauregui’s Provincialismos de Guatemala (1892), 
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Membrefio’s Hondurefiismos (1895, 1897, 1912) and even Sundheim’s 
Vocabulario costefio (1922) or Alvarado’s Glosarios (1929) are often diffi- 
cult to locate.' 

We should be grateful then to find them all here properly classified 
and described, often with an outline of their contents, and occasionally 
marked with an asterisk of importance, sparingly but judiciously con- 
ferred by the advisory editors. 

While the bibliography declares itself selective, it nevertheless covers 
the subject so comprehensively that a test for completeness may fairly 
be applied to it. Indeed, that is the only test which may properly be 
applied to it: one need expect no guidance here in a linguistic sense, 
beyond the asterisks of the advisory editors and some other discreet 
indications, chiefly by Amado Alonso—the intention, we take it, is to 
furnish bibliographical guidance in the identification of materials, good 
or bad, for the study of South American Spanish. To begin with, the 
Spanish of the Philippines is logically excluded, but the Papiamento of 
Curacao, with its large admixture of Spanish, might well have been given 
a place. It might also be desirable in a future editiun first to indicate 
the location of some of the rare items in public or university libraries; 
secondly, to list the single words treated in articles devoted to single 
words (e.g. nrs. 798 ff.) and to provide an index of words which have 
received distinctly individual treatment in articles or pamphlets. Among 
studies devoted to single words (p. 35 f.) we miss Parmelee’s study on 
Gringo (Romanic Review, 1918, IX, 108-110), the studies on Gaucho by 
R. Lehman-Nitche (‘‘Gaucho, ein Zigeunerwort,” in Iberia, 1931, IV, 
120-124) and B. Caviglia, hijo (“‘Gaucho’’ de “garrucho,”’ Montevideo, 
1933, 92 pp.) and some disquisitions of my own on lagniappe (yapa, 
llapa, fiapa) and bozo (American Speech, April, 1939, pp. 93-97). Harold 
W. Bentley’s Dictionary of Spanish Terms in English, With Special 
Reference to the American Southwest, New York, 1932, should also have 
been mentioned. 

Passing to the specialized sections of the bibliography, we might add 
that Lentzners curious Tesoro (nr. 311) is the first “Lieferung” of a 
contemplated ‘‘Tomo I"’ which never materialized. It does not “‘in- 
clude,” but simply consists of, a translation of Maspero’s article and of 
the letters A-B-C of Granada’s Vocabulario rioplatense; but the names of 
these authors are nowhere mentioned and Lentzner’s own “‘ apuntaciones 
eriticas’’ are completely inconsequential. Even when the late Professor 
Rennert reviewed the Tesoro (MLN, 1893, VIII, 47) these remarkable 
“borrowings”? went unnoticed.? 


1In a recent bookseller’s catalogue Romdn’s five volumes are quoted at $45, 
Medina’s one volume of Chilenismos at $12, Robelo’s Aztequismos at $13.50. 

2 It is perhaps time to recall some of the milagros of the unscrupulous Lentzner, 
whose name even now appears on the title-page of vol. IV of the Biblioteca de 
dialectologia hispanoamericana together with those of Marden and Cuervo. As 
early as 1888 he had published as his own in Anglia, X, 601-609, a translation of 
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In the Argentine section there might perhaps have been a mention of 
P. P. Calderén, Sobre “‘ La nueva gramdtica del idioma nacional,’’ Buenos 
Aires, 1886 (Catalogue nr. 25 of Julio Suarez, nr. 1149). Only the second 
edition (1890) of Granada’s Vocabulario is mentioned (nr. 297); it was 
introduced by Juan Valera, while the first had appeared at Montevideo in 
1889 “precedido de un juicio eritico por el Dr. Alejandro Magarifios 
Cervantes” (Palau). 8S. A. Lafone Quevedo’s El Verbo. Estudio filo- 
légico gramdtico, La Plata, 1892, might also belong here. Of some interest 
might be remarks by A. Portnoy, Sobre la pronunciacién del castellano en 
nuestro pats in Por nuestro idioma, III, 1938, nam. 18, pp. 1 ff., 4. In 
1901 appeared in Buenos Aires Voces y frases viciosas. Edicién oficial, by 
Enrique T. SAnchez (Sudrez, Catalogue nr. 25, nr. 5766) and in 1855-56 
the Uruguayan romantic Marcos Sastre published there in two volumes 
his Ortografia completa. Uvtilisima para todos los que deseen escribir correc- 
tamente sin necesidad del Diccionario. His warnings against wrong spell- 
ings are not without interest. When he notes that it is “indudable que 
la pronunciacién de la ll se v4 (sic) haciendo estrafia [our italics] en 
nuestra habla”’ (p. 26, n.) he may be referring not merely to the common 
Spanish-Amerigan pronunciation of y for Ul, but to the use of 2 for ll or y, 
general in Buenos Aires today. For the record perhaps we may add 
M. Zeballos, hijo, Zutrapelias lingiiisticas, Buenos Aires, 1923, which is 
a reprint of brief articles in La Repiublica and El Argentino on the use of 
words such as alumnado, educacional, factor and answers, sometimes de- 
servedly impatient, by A. Castro and A. Costa Alvarez. On the whole 
it appears that such additions as might be made, to this section at least, 
are of minor importance. As a matter of fact a good many of the items 
included are naive and slight enough, as their titles often suggest (Minu- 
cias, Menudencias, Pasatiempos, etc.); yet they may not be ignored, for 
who knows when even a passage from a charla over the radio may pre- 
serve a detail of philological importance for a future study of the por- 
tentous linguistic confusion now prevalent in the Argentine? It is 
possible to look on this phenomenon, this strange hit-or-miss language 
among certain classes of Poriefios (‘‘al buen tuntin,” as Amado Alonso 
put it) not so much with alarm as with a deep interest. To Américo 


an article by John W. Hales published in the Athenaeum, Feb., 26, 1887. This 
was duly pointed out by Professor James W. Bright in the American Journal of 
Philology, [X, 509, but did not prevent Lentzner from publishing in Anglia, XII, 
401-436 an article on the Cotswold games pilfered from Gosse’s Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Studies and Grosart’s Annalia Dubiensia, which was also exposed by Professor 
Bright (J. c., XI, 512) with a warning “against further continuation in guch fla- 
grant violation of the rights of authorship.” All to no avail, for in 1893, turning 
to Romance philology, Lentzner appropriated the work of Maspero and Granada, 
as noted ebove, and finally, shifting to Norse in 1895, succeeded in printing in 
Modern Language Notes a “Historical Outline of the Danish Language” which 
(cf. MLN, 1895, X, 251) proved to be an unauthorized translation of an article in 
Danish by L. Wimmer, first turned into German by Holthausen! 
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Castro, as to others, there has occurred the possible parallel with the 
sermo vulgaris of the sixth century (cf. La peculiaridad lingiiistica riopla- 
tense, Buenos Aires, [1941], p. 123), but it is not inconceivable that 
something constructive may come of this without five hundred years of 
barbarism. The very efforts to control the confusion will deserve our 
keenest attention—what Marcos Sastre was trying to do under Urquiza 
for well-to-do subscribers is still being tried now for the man-in-the-street: 
in 1938 hawkers in the Calle Florida were selling for a few pennies Reglas 
ortograficas del idioma espafiol, por la Profesora T. Sagastizabal, and this 
little pamphlet appeared to the visitor as significant in its open recognition 
of a need as it was touching in its humble expression. 

Turning now to Chile, the suspicion that the Guide will not provide 
an entirely adequate substitute for the specialized bibliograuies is con- 
firmed by a comparison with the list published by Rodolfo Oroz in volume 
VI of the BDH (1940). There, in addition to the items of the Guid: one 
may find e.g. an anonymous Catdlogo de nombres, etc. of 1843 (nr. 32), A. R. 
Cannobio’s Refranes chilenos (1908; nr. 28), Ramén A. Laval’s Paremio- 
logta chilena (1923; nr. 66) and Plaza’s Diccionario de voces no conocidas o 
mal empleadas en Chile, Santiago, 1907 (nr. 94). The Chilean section, 
perhaps more than the others, suggests the desirability of recording, at 
least in the index, the authors of studies not included in the bibliography 
but mentioned in the description of other items, such as Paulsen’s Reparos 
de reparos (1875) which is found in the Guide only under nr. 697, Fidelis 
del Solar’s Juicio critico (1900) which appears only under nr. 669, or a 
study by P. F. Cevallos mentioned only under nr. 861. Of the latter’s 
Breve Catdlogo the Guide mentions the fifth and sixth editions as of 1880 
and 1904: Batres Jauregui (p. 20; cf. nr. 887) mentions a “fifth’’ edition 
of 1878. 

To the Colombian section may be added Ruperto 8. Gémez, Ejercicios 
para corregir palabras y frases mal usadas en Colombia, Bogotdé, 1872 
(second edition, according to Marden’s bibliography) and Manuel E. 
Lanao’s interesting Apuntaciones criticas sobre el idioma castellano; Pro- 
vincialismos de Riohacha, Santa Marta, 1920; to the Cuban items, Juan 
Ignacio de Armas, Origenes del lenguaje criollo, La Habana, 1882, and 
C. Espinosa Rodriguez, La evolucién fonética de la lengua castellana en 
Cuba, La Habana, 1935. 

All this, however, merely goes to show the essential soundness and 
usefulness of the Guide. Breaking for the first time a clear path through 
the Pan-American linguistic jungle, it is opening to our students fascinat- 
ing new fields in phonetics and etymology, in linguistic geography and 
especially, it would seem, in semantics. 


JosepH E. GILLeT 
Bryn Mawr College 
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Juan de Mal Lara. Su vida y sus obras. By F. Sanchez y Escribano. 
Hispanic Institute in the United States, New York, 1941: 222 pages. 
This book is an example of the fact-finding of which Spanish Renais- 

sance Studies are so greatly in need. It is the outgrowth of a doctoral 

dissertation (California) begun in 1930 and finished in 1933. The book 
now presented to the public was finished in February 1936, and would 
have been published in Spain but for the outbreak of the Spanish civil 
war. It now appears with a grant-in-aid from the American Council of 

Learned Societies. 

Sr. Américo Castro, in his article ‘Juan de Mal Lara y su Filosofia 
vulgar’’ (H MP, III, 563-592) raised important points in connection with 
Mal Lara and his relation to Spanish humanism. Ten years later, Sr. 
Sanchez, “‘siguiendo esta orientacién” (p. 115, n. 1) published his article, 
“Algunos aspectos de la elaboracién de la Philosophia vulgar” (RFE,. 
1935, XXII, 274-284). Since it does not gather up the material con- 
tained in these earlier studies, the present book is not a complete treat- 
ment of Juan de Mal Lara. Chapter VII, ‘La Tradicién ‘Malarina.’ 
Concepto de su Labor Humanfstica,”’ is limited to five pages, with one 
half page given over to a quotation from Sr. Castro. 

The initial chapters are biographical, and supplement with materials 
from Spanish libraries and archives the facts presented by Sr. Castro. 
The year 1524 is accepted as the most probable date of Mal Lara’s birth. 
His father was a painter, concerning whose merits we have no knowledge. 
To him Mal Lara owed his first love of learning, and also concrete aid in 
interpreting some of the refranes of his famous collection. Mal Lara 
appears (p. 31) to have studied under the well known humanist Pedro 
Fernandez. As a page, he travelled in Castile, Catalonia, Valencia, and 
Aragon, spending years ‘‘en universidades insignes, oyendo muy doctos 
maestros" (p. 36). Among these universities were Salamanca and Bar- 
celona (p. 38, n. 10), although Sr. Sanchez did not find Mal Lara’s name 
in the libros de pruebas de curso y bachilleramientos at Salamanca. (How 
about the libros de matriculas?) Apparently search was not made in the 
university archives at Barcelona or Alcald; for Valencia, see p. 39, n. 6. 
At Salamanca he studied under Herndn Niiiez and Leén de Castro, as 
Sr. Castro pointed out. (It was dissatisfaction with the refranero of 
Nijfiez that led Mal Lara to prepare his own Philosophia vulgar.) Mal 
Lara and el Brocense were fellow students and close friends. In Barcelona 
Mal Lara was greatly influenced by the humanist Francisco de Escobar, 
whose method he followed in his own Jn A phthonii progymnasmata scholia 
(pp. 50-55), and who may have introduced him to Erasmus (pp. 51-52). 

Mal Lara, though lacking the stature of a Nebrija or a Vives (p. 117; 
cf. p. 48 and Castro, op. cit., p. 566) was the trainer of “hombres insignes 
en letras” in his Estudio at Seville. Chapter IV treats of his work as a 
teacher. No pedant, Mal Lara cites ancient authorities on education, 
and declares that for the general reader it is sufficient to ‘‘sacar algunas 
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cosas destos autores.”” Sr. SA4nchez makes no attempt to determine his 
indebtedness to earlier theorists, either classical or of the Renaissance. 
Before Huarte, Mal Lara believed in the examen de ingenios. Sr. Sdnchez 
does not trace the history of this idea, either before or after his biografiado. 

“Un espfritu religioso predominaba en el estudio” (p. 66). It would 
have been interesting if we could have known more of “la infltiencia 
orientadora de los Loaysa, que eran clérigos todos,’’ which is hinted at on 
p. 39, n. 2. 

In all that then constituted grammatica, Mal Lara was “un maestro 

. al corriente de las ideas md4s modernas de su época”’ (p. 70). We 
are not shown with what degree of originality he used them although we 
are told that “ movido por estas inquietudes, llevé a cabo algunos cambios 
en la ensefianza (p. 70).’”’ Juan de Guzmin, in his translation of the 
Georgics, ranks Mal Lara with el Brocense. Sr. Castro (op. cit., p. 566) 
denies him “la profundidad téenica de . . . Francisco Sdnchez. .. .” 
Sr. Sanchez y Escribano does not attempt either a relative or an absolute 
evaluation; cf. Sr. Castro’s statement that Mal Lara ‘‘es el tipo del 
transmisor, del mediador; no es mds que eso pero tampoco menos”’ (loc. 
cit.). Little is known of Mal Lara’s literary academy (pp. 81—82)—less 
than authors like Coster would have us believe. But in it, apparently, he 
discussed with Herrera the elaboration of the Anotaciones on Garcilaso 
(pp. 79-80). 

Chapter V is entitled ‘‘Incidente con la Inquisicién.”” Documents 
found by Sr. Sdnchez make clear for the first time Mal Lara’s indictment 
and vindication and throw light on passages in his works clearly referring 
to this incident. In his article in RFE (loc. cit., p. 282) Sr. Sdnchez tells 
us that in the Philosophta vulgar “la censura inquisitorial mand6 suprimir 
vocablos y pasajes enteros y sugirié cambios. . . .” In the book under 
review, he limits himself to saying that he “‘sufrié . . . los pesares de 
una reaccién estatal que aniquilaba a los espfritus anchos y fulgurosos”’ 
(p. 117). The “‘incident’’ (in 1561) had nothing to do with Mal Lara’s 
writings, but with the false attribution to Mal Lara of certain verses 
disrespectful to the Church. It is regrettable that Sr. Sanchez has not 
made clear the character of the “‘cambios’’ required by the Holy Office in 
the Philosophia (published in 1571). Until that is done, one may be 
permitted to think that Mal Lara’s unoriginal spirit (H MP, III, 566) was 
not too greatly fettered. 

Four pages of Chapter VI are devoted to Mal Lara’s Recebimiento 
commemorating the visit of Philip II to Seville in 1570. Sr. Sanchez tells 
us: “‘Todo el Recebimiento es un ejemplo . . . de cémo se entendfa el 
Renacimiento en Espafia . . . uno de sus sentires primordiales . . . 
evocar la tradicién latina . . . la Bética de arraigo romano”’ (p. 102). 
This point, apparently important, is neither proved nor made clear. 

Chapter VII tells of Mal Lara’s death and the ‘“‘recuerdos necrolégi- 
cos.” The author has left for a separate article the study of the records 
of the sale of Mal Lara’s library. 
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Chapter VIII is a brief summary. Mal Lara was influenced by Eras- 
mus, as is well known. His originality displayed itself in his manner of 
combining classical lore and filosofia vulgar. He was not a rebel. One 
does not see how, in his article in RFE (pp. 278-279) Sr. Sanchez could 
ask the rhetorical question: “‘;No podrfamos decir que Mal Lara es un 
catélico mds escéptico que Montaigne?” 

Chapter IX is entitled ‘Obras de Juan de Mal Lara,”’ and is a de- 
scriptive catalogue, not an analysis. It serves to correct the legend of a 
stupendous production. Juan de la Cueva’s line “En el teatro mil 
tragedias puso,’’ is an exaggeration: Cueva often wrote mil for muchos 
(ef. HR, 1941, IX, 91-102). Sr. Sénchez distinguishes clearly between 
works published or extant in manuscript, and “Obras atribufdas y des- 
conocidas.”’ Here he has rendered a very genuine service, making definite 
that which was vague before. ; 

Scholars will be grateful for the publication of this book. An index 
of names and titles adds greatly to its usefulness. But fruitful study 
remains to be done on Mal Lara. It is to be hoped that Sr. Sdnchez will 
do it. 

Otis H. Green 

University of Pennsylvania 


The ‘‘ Poética”’ and “ Apéndices"’ of Martinez de la Rosa: Their Genesis, 
Sources and Significance for Spanish Literary History and Criticism. 
By James F. Shearer. Princeton, 1941: xiv + 135 pages. 


This dissertation, presented.to the faculty of Princeton University, is a 
study of the Poética and Anotaciones in the light of the A péndices—a new 
consideration, therefore, of Martinez’s literary doctrine—since judgments 
based primarily or exclusively on the metrical treatise alone must neces- 
sarily be incomplete and superficial. The thesis of the present work is 
that the addenda to the Poética and Anotaciones constitute not merely 
notes as such, but rather instruments in “‘the development of patriotic 
expositions on Spanish literature, of particular importance in the field 
of the drama.” 

The first part of the book is devoted to a re-statement of the work done 
by Dr. Shearer’s predecessors in the subject, to analyses of the individual 
cantos of the Poética, and to an examination in some detail of the Anota- 
ciones and Apéndices. In the second part the author has included a very 
useful set of tabular analyses of the three divisions of Martinez’s work, a 
set of bibliographical keys, a bibliography, and an index. 

Throughout his study Dr. Shearer emphasizes the ‘ Classical-Spanish 
alignment”’ of Martinez, that is, ‘the desire to reform Spanish poetry 
along classical lines, directly, and without benefit of intervening foreign 
interpretations of classical doctrine or esthetic standards.”’ In his anal- 
yses of the cantos of the Poética, as well as in his further discussion of the 
Anotaciones and the A péndices he stresses Martinez’s nationalistic bias as 
opposed to, specifically, a “‘Classical-French alignment.” Such emphasis 
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has succeeded in confusing the reviewer, who, without pretending to deep 
knowledge of the subject, gathers from the present study that Martinez in 
reality is an eclectic, conciliatory critic who somewhat timidly advocates 
neo-classicism and a little more boldly holds out as a defender of national- 
istic tradition. Dr. Shearer refers to Martinez as “the neo-classic critic 
in conflict with the patriotic defender of the national tradition,’’ which 
seems to indicate that the ‘‘Classical-Spanish alignment’’ should not be 
stressed too much. Apparently Martinez was torn between mutually 
antagonistic inclinations, beginning his Poética in the mood of a Classical- 
Spanish proponent but gradually becoming so enthused with his apologia 
for Spanish letters that he turns into an admiring defender of the Spanish 
tradition in literature. This interpretation is supported by a statement 
of conclusions: Dr. Shearer points out that none of the points he endeavors 
to make—Martinez’s fundamental Classical-Spanish alignment, his pa- 
triotic defense of and apologia for the national literature, and his con- 
ciliatory critical attitude—finds its first expression in the works of 
Martinez de la Rosa, but that the latter is the first to combine them all 
and apply them systematically to the history of Spanish poetry, except 
the lyric. 

Unfortunately, the very large body of typographical errors, such as 
misplaced and omitted accents, transpositions of letters and consequent 
misspellings; the inadequate punctuation; the occasional obscurity of 
expression, partly due, no doubt, to the faulty punctuation; and the 
mistakes in grammar all prevent the reader from following with any cer- 
tainty of comprehension the line of argument. The reviewer may there- 
fore have fallen into error himself in his interpretation of the work, which 
otherwise shows every sign of painstaking and deep study of the subject. 
Lacking access to original source material, the reviewer cannot speak for 
the accuracy of references and citations in the text and bibliography, but 
the obviously careful study of such sources by Dr. Shearer would indicate 
that any errors therein must be the result of bad typography. 

L. L. Barrettr 

University of Kansas 


Goldoni in Spain. By Paul Patrick Rogers. The Academy Press, 

Oberlin, Ohio, 1941: x + 109 pages. 

If not of great artistic importance, at least the drama from the death 
of Calderén to the advent of the new Romanticism—and on to the middle 
of the nineteenth century—presents one of the most complex and involved 
problems of the literary history of Spain. It is the history of the drama 
of the Golden Age in its original manifestations and later refundiciones 
and imitations; it is also the story of French neo-Classicism, Italian opera, 
the drama of revolutionary France and later her Romanticism. In all, 
European drama as a whole seems to touch Spain, in varying degree, in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The critical picture of this 
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vast expanse stands now only in outline. It will be many years before 
anything resembling the completed whole can be viewed. Most of the 
chief native Spanish figures have been studied, some quite adequately. 
However, dozens of lesser lights are crying to be given their place, high 
or low as it may be, in the total scene. In addition to general studies on 
the Spanish drama and treatises on individual authors, happily the 
foreigners are receiving their just appraisal, and excellent studies on the 
influence in Spain of Dumas, Hugo and others have already appeared. 

Professor Rogers has added to these necessary and helpful studies 
with his book on Goldoni in Spain. It is to be regretted, however, that 
almost the whole treatise is based on secondary sources. This, however, 
could not be helped. In view of the chaos in the world today it would 
have been impossible to examine the primary sources at first hand. 
They are available only in Spain. The body of the study is divided into. 
two main chapters: ‘‘The Musical Plays,” and “The Comedies.” Pro- 
fessor Rogers finds that Goldoni was one of the most popular foreigners 
on the Spanish stage. He makes a sharp distinction, as he should, be- 
tween “vogue” and “influence.” It appears that Goldoni was narrowly 
Italian, definitely of the eighteenth century, writing only for Italian 
audiences, and that there is not a great part of his work that is timeless 
and universal. Consequently, he was not able to exert a great deal of 
influence outside his own country. 

It may result, however, that a more detailed comparison of Goldoni’s 
plays with the Spanish drama, especially the comedy of manners, may 
show certain relationships, if only technical. It would be indeed strange 
that an author popular over more than half a century should contribute 
nothing even if ‘‘essentially eighteenth-century, polite and moral, .. . 
[he] could not compete with the liberal aggressiveness of his French 
contemporaries.”’ 

In these two main chapters Mr. Rogers gives something of a bibli- 
ographical running narrative of Goldoni in Spain from 1752 to about 1817. 
The remainder of the work consists of an introduction and bibliographical 
appendices on the ‘‘ Musical Plays,” ‘Comedies,’ “Performances in 
Barcelona.”” The chief merit of the work lies in the bibliographical items 
and lists of performances, and the author states that they “will serve to 
show to what extent Goldoni was known to Peninsular audiences of the 
eighteenth century.” 

Before we can hope to have a sound critical estimate of the Spanish 
drama of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, many other works like 
this of Mr. Rogers must appear. They will be the very necessary spade 
work. 


STERLING AUBREY STOUDEMIRE 
University of North Carolina 





BRIEFER MENTION 


El espafiol en Chile. Trabajos de Rodolfo Lenz, Andrés Bello y Rodolfo 
Oroz. Traduccién, notas y apéndices de Amado Alonso y Raimundo 
Lida. (Instituto de Filologia de la Universidad de Buenos Aires: 
Biblioteca de Dialectologia Hispanoamericana, t. VI.) Imprenta de 
la Universidad, Buenos Aires, 1940: 374 pags. 


En este libro se han coleccionado los siguientes trabajos, de autores 
diferentes y de fechas muy apartadas: 


I. Dialectologta hispanoamericana (1933), de don Rodolfo Lenz (pags. 
9-48). Tiene por materia principal la resefia erftica de los trabajos 
folkléricos chilenos y de las obras de lenguaje popular que pueden servir 
de base para futuras investigaciones sobre la dialectologia chilena. 

II. Advertencias sobre el uso de la lengua castellana (1834), de Andrés 
Bello (pags. 51-77). El texto va anotado por los Sres. Oroz y Pino 
Saavedra, del Instituto Pedagégico de Santiago, que sefialan las dife- 
rencias entre los usos del lenguaje chileno de hace un siglo, tal como 
Bello los da a conocer, y el habla de hoy en dfa. De esta comparacién 
se deduce una mayor correccién, por la accién de la escuela, en ciertos 
rasgos fonéticos, morfolégicos, léxicos y sintdcticos. 

III. El espaiiol en Chile, que comprende tres trabajos de don Rodolfo 
Lenz publicados antes en alemdn (1891-1893), y vertidos ahora al 
castellano por los Sres. Alonso y Lida (pags. 81-263). Se estudia con 
extensién la fonética del espafiol de Chile, también la del araucano. 
Excesivamente breves, insuficientes, son los apuntes que siguen sobre la 
morfologia. De mucho valor las notas de los traductores para suple- 
mentar los datos del texto o rectificarlos conforme a los iltimos adelantos 
de la filologia. 

IV. Apéndices: 1) Rodolfo Lenz y la dialectologia hispanoamericana 
(pags. 271-278), de don Amado Alonso, con enumeracién de las aporta- 
ciones de Lenz a la fonética general, a la espafiola, y a la dialectologia 
particularmente chilena; 2) La interpretacién araucana de Lenz para la 
pronunciacién chilena (p&gs. 281-289), también del Sr. Alonso, que 
analiza cada uno de los fonemas que Lenz atribuyé al influjo araucano 
y prueba ser inadmisible tal atribucién; 3) Observaciones sobre rr, r y 1 
(paégs. 293-297), del Sr. Alonso, en colaboracién con don Raimundo Lida, 
quienes muestran que los matices articulatorios considerados por Lenz 
como peculiares del espafiol de Chile se dan también en otras regiones 
de Espafia y América; y 4) Bibliografia del espafiol en Chile (pags. 301- 
324), de don Rodolfo Oroz, con indicacién del contenido o utilidad de 
los 131 trabajos que se registran. 


M. R.-N. 
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REPLY. In her review of An Outline History of Spanish American 
Literature in the July number of the Hispanic Review Miss Helen Rand 
Parish condemns the book for presenting a “distorted picture’’ of Spanish 
American literature. Her principal criticisms are two: 1) that the 
chronological scheme of the book “‘blurs”’ the main literary currents; 
2) that some of the major authors have been slighted,—she cites as 
examples Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz and Sarmiento. 

The question as to whether the history of a literature is best taught 
by tracing individual movements or by following chronologically the 
whole intellectual development of a people is a matter of personal opinion. 
The authors of the Outline History believe that for the beginning student 
the chronological method is best, but they would certainly not find fault 
with Miss Parish for holding the opposite point of view. 

The second criticism, however, seems to me to be a question not of 
opinion, but of fact, and here I believe that Miss Parish is inexcusably 
in error and that her review completely misrepresents our work. There 
is no justification for her statements that “Mr. Leonard . . . has slighted 
probably the greatest figure of colonial times—Sor Juana Inés de la 
Cruz"’ and that “Similarly, Mr. Hespelt . . . all but ignores Sarmiento 
and his great book Facundo.”’ Both Sor Juana and Sarmiento receive 
the distinction of the double asterisk reserved for authors of the frst 
magnitude whose works are to be required reading in every class. Both 
are specifically mentioned in the introductions to the sections in which 
they appear—a distinction given only to the outstanding writers of each 
period. The introduction to Section A refers to Sor Juana as “that 
inspired genius’’; the introduction to Section C lists Facundo among the 
very few works of its period which have intrinsic, permanent value. A 
simple count of the lines will show that Miss Parish’s observation that 
“Sarmiento receives hardly more space than Plaécido’’ is incorrect. But 
even if it were correct it would not mean what Miss Parish implies that 
it means. In an outline history all biographical sketches must be 
strictly limited in length and the number of words devoted to a writer 
is not the measure of his importance. It is what the words say that 
counts. 

Miss Parish’s own quotations from the section on Modernism refute 
her statement that ‘‘ Nowhere does he [Mr. Crow] give any hint of the 
specific contribution of modernism and its influence.’’ Miss Parish is 
also mistaken in saying that “the style of lettering and numbering in 
the fifth outline is different from the preceding four.’’ The fifth outline 
simply contains further subdivisions, as the most casual check-up will 
show. 

The “factual errors’? which Miss Parish has noted—the misspelling 
of Orellana’s name and the date of publication of Azuela’s Las Moscas— 
will be corrected in the next printing of the book. 

E. HerMAN HEspPett 
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New Fall 1942 
CARTILLA MILITAR 


L. J. NAVASCUES and A. F. SHERMAN 
A general reader for the second year which, in addition to a thrill- 
ing story of modern adventure, develops a complete military vocabu- 
lary of Spanish terms used in connection with the army, the navy, 
and the air force. A topographic map and drawings of tanks, air- 
planes and warships furnish the illustrations. 


About 200 pages Ready late September 
iCONVERSEMOS! 


EDIN BRENES and D. H. PATTERSON 
An illustrated conversation book which teaches the use of simple, idi- 
omatic Spanish through narrative and dialogue. The subject matter 
deals with the everyday life of American students and the pictures 
are an integral part of the text. A basic text for conversation 
classes and for supplementary use in beginning courses in Spanish. 
146 pages 12mo $1.40 


Write for further information 
F. S. CROFTS & CO. 


101 Fifth Avenue New York 
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SOME 
SPANISH-AMERICAN POETS 


Translated by 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


With an Introduction and Notes by 
ISAAC GOLDBERG 


The only collection of its kind, offering both skilful 
translations and parallel Spanish texts of the repre- 
sentative work of over eighty poets from all Spanish- 
American countries. A standard volume of increas- 
ing importance at this time. 


559 pages, $1.50 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA PRESS: PHILADELPHIA 
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“‘ The outstanding general journal of modern foreign language teaching’’— 
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THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Published by the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
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Lt is the practical value of modern foreign language study ?"’ Obtaina’ rom 
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de 
México 
BY FRANCES P. STOVER 


Designed as an elementary Spanish reader this 
new book provides colorful, authentic, and vivid 
information about the country and people of 
Mexico. Abounding in humor, it emphasizes 
the cultured charm and hospitable graciousness 
of the representative families of Mexico, giving 
throughout the feeling and the delight of its 
places and people. 


Ready in November. $1.25 (probable) 
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Spanish Grammar 
for Beginners 


BY RAYMOND L. GRISMER 


Particularly useful in the short intensive course 
in Spanish fundamentals now being widely given. 
This new grammar has been reduced to essen- 
tials and .at the same time covers, by actual 
check, as much material as some grammars of 
twice the length. The vocabulary employs only 
words of extremely high frequency, explanatory 
statements are brief and to the point, and most 
of the infrequent grammatical exceptions have 
been omitted. All rules are stated, explained 
and illustrated. There is abundant drill material. 


Published June 23rd. 180 pp. $1.50 
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